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Editorial Comment 


pOLF HiTLER’s demand for a majority 
A in the German Parliament at the same 
time he declares war against parliamen- 
tarianism is but one of the befuddling rid- 
dles of the day. 


OW to handle the warless wars now 

going on in South America and the 
Far East appears to be a question of im- 
mediate concern. Honorable Saavedra 
Lamas, Argentina’s Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, has recently called attention to the 
fact that the antiwar treaties caused not 
only American republics but all world 
powers to seek to avoid the use of the 
word “war” and had resulted in the era- 
sure of an entire important chapter of in- 
ternational law governing the rights and 
duties of belligerents towards neutrals. 
He points out that neutrals now stand by 
covering their eyes with their hands and 
pretending there is no war while at the 
same time belligerents carry on organized 
slaughter. As he points out, it is evident 
that some one must sound the alarm and 
try to reestablish the principles of interna- 
tional law requiring a declaration of war 
and governing the rights and duties of neu- 
trals when it has been declared. 


HAT the world needs just now is a 
good five-cent laugh, for it is with- 
ered by an acute attack of acedia or sul- 
lenness classified as one of the seven 


deadly sins. 
Laughing purifies the lungs and aids di- 


gestion and circulation. This is just as 
important a law of health as any other, 
according to the Pennsylvania Department 
of Health. One should endeavor to culti- 
vate for one’s own sake, as well as for the 
sake of others, the helpful emotions cheer- 
fulness, contentment, courage and good 
temper, and to avoid as far as possible the 
unhealthful states of depression, anxiety, 
anger and hatred. 

“Happiness,” continues the Pennsyl- 
vania bulletin, “benefits all the functions 
of the body by its influence upon the nerve 
centers that control the body. The happy 
state of mind increases the secretions of 
the digestive juices and helps along the 
work of digestion. It also affects the nerves 
that control the heart, so that it beats 
faster and sends the blood rapidly through 
the expanded vessels. This results in in- 


creased nourishment to all the tissues. 
“We often say that fat people are jovial, 

but perhaps we ought to reverse this and 

say that jovial people are fat; at any rate, 
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they are more likely to be so than those 
who are unhappy. A happy person feels 
light and springy and has a desire for mo- 
tion, and this is why the happy child 
dances and claps its hands. A happy per- 
son has, if other things are equal, more en- 
durance than an unhappy one—‘A merry 
heart goes all the way; a sad one tires in 
half a day.’ ” 

Surely here is a field for some interna- 
tional “experts” to “research” and to “re- 
port” to some purpose. 


HE Christ of the Andes is described in 
a pamphlet which the American Peace 
Society has been selling by the thousands 
since the article first appeared in the Advo- 
cate of Peace in April, 1905. In this pam- 
phlet attention is called to a Spanish in- 
scription, said to be on the base of this 
famous statue there on the boundary be- 
tween Argentina and Chili and reading as 
follows: 
“Sooner shall these mountains crumble into 
dust than the people of Argentina and Chili break 


the bonds to which they have pledged themselves 
at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer.” 


This “inscription’’ has been quoted in 
many books and magazines. Professor 
Frank W. Fetter, of Princeton University, 
has visited the monument and says, how- 
ever, that there is no such inscription. He 
has written an article for the Hispanic 
American Historical Review calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the mistake followed 
a wrongful interpretation of one of the 
dedicatory addresses, and adding with 
kindly accuracy: 

“Tt is true that no great historical issue 
is involved, but aside from the wide pub- 
licity which the inscription has received, 
the story of the inscription should interest 
the historian as a contemporary laboratory 
example of the process by which an his- 
torical myth originates and grows.” 
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Japan and the League of Nations 


APAN’S disregard for the League of 
Nations appears to have been definite 
and cumulative. The 30th of September, 
1931, the League’s Council called for the 
withdrawal of Japanese troops from Man- 
churia and for the nonaggravation of the 
situation; on October 8, Japan bombarded 
Chinchow from the air. The 24th of Oc- 
tober, 1931, the Council repeated its re- 
quest and called for the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops within a fixed period of 
time; on November 4, 1931, Japan at- 
tacked the Nonni River Bridge, four days 
later organized the disturbance in Tientsin; 
November 19 she occupied Tsitsihar, capi- 
tal of the Province of Heilungkiang, and on 
November 26, organized another disturb- 
ance in Tientsin. December 10, 1931, the 
Council appointed a Commission of In- 
quiry, and reaffirmed the resolution of Sep- 
tember 30; on December 23, 1931, Japan 
attacked Chinchow, on January 3, 1932, 
she occupied Chinchow, on January 28, she 
attacked Shanghai, on February 1, she bom- 
barded Nanking, and on February 5, she 
occupied Harbin. February 16, 1932, 
twelve members of the Council sent a press- 
ing appeal for Japan to observe her special 
responsibilities for forbearance and re- 
straint; two days later, Japan sent an ulti- 
matum to Chinese civil and military au- 
thorities at Shanghai and organized a new 
offensive. The Commission of Inquiry made 
its first visit to Japan during February 29 
to March 11, 1932; on March 9, the State 
of Manchukuo was organized. March 11, 
1932, the Assembly of the League adopted 
a resolution recalling the action of the Coun- 
cil on September 30 and December 10, 1931, 
and set up the Committee of Nineteen; from 
then on Japan continued her advance on 
north Manchuria. September 4, 1932, the 
Commission of Inquiry signed its report at 
Peiping; on September 15, Japan recog- 
nized Manchukuo and concluded a protocol 
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establishing a virtual protectorate over 
Manchuria. From November 21-28, 1932, 
the Sixty-ninth Session of the Council dis- 
cussed the Report of the Commission of 
Inquiry; between December 4 and Decem- 
ber 6, Japan occupied Hailar and Man- 
chuli. From December 6 to December 9, 
a special meeting of the Assembly discussed 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry; 
on December 8, Japan began her attack on 
Shanhaikwan. December 16, 1932, the 
Committee of Nineteen drafted a resolu- 
tion for conciliation and addressed it to the 
Chinese and Japanese governments; on 
January 3, Japan occupied Shanhaikwan. 
February 17, 1933, the League of Nations 
released the Report of its Committee of 
Nineteen, under Article XV, Paragraph 4 
of its Covenant, which requires it to lay 
down the law when its attempts to settle 
a conflict out of court have failed. This 
15,000-word report, broadcast to the entire 
world, contained the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The settlement should be based on the 
provisions of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the Pact of Paris and the 
Nine-Power Treaty of Washington. 

2. The Japanese troops outside the zone 
of the South Manchurian Railway Company 
should be evacuated, as sovereignty over 
the territory is held to reside in China. 

3. A governmental organization should 
be established in Manchuria within a rea- 
sonable period under the sovereignty of 
China, but with a wide measure of auton- 
omy. This should take into account the 
particular rights and interests of Japan and 
Russia. 


4. China and Japan should open nego- 
tiations for a settlement within a League 
special committee to which the United 
States and Russia shall be invited to be rep- 
resented, together with the member states 
of the Committee of Nineteen. New treaties 
should define the rights of the disputants. 
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5. The members of the League should 
continue to refuse to recognize Manchukuo, 
either de jure or de facto, on the ground 
that it is incompatible with the fundamental 
principles of existing international obliga- 
tions and with the good understanding be- 
tween China and Japan, on which peace in 
the Far East depends. 

February 18, the state of Manchukuo 
delivered an ultimatum to Marshal Chang 
Hsiao-liang, Commander-in-Chief of China’s 
northern army, demanding the withdrawal 
of all Chinese troops from the Province of 
Jehol. 


The World Economic 


Conference 


E Preparatory Commission of Experts 
has labored and brought forth its agenda 
for the World Economic Conference. This 
report deals with highly technical matters. 
It does not appear that these experts got 
very far, although they have taken many 
pages to say so. What a distracted world 
wants now to know is what can be done 
about it? This question will be answered 
in the Conference itself. And what the Con- 
ference will do depends upon the negotia- 
tions yet to be carried on by the principal 
powers. These negotiations should now be 
the major interests of governments. The 
United States is vitally concerned with these 
negotiations and with their outcome in the 
Conference. The United States has as much 
to gain by its success and as much to lose 
by its failure as any other nation. World 
prices have fallen. The wheels of industry 
have stopped. In consequence, we have 
the tragedy of world-wide unemployment. 
Statesmen tend to paralyze thought with 
their discordant and divergent remedies. If 
ever there was a time for clear analysis and 
intelligent action that time is now. It is not 
the easy but it is the only course for a 
practical people. 




















We believe that the United States will do 
its share to prepare for the coming Economic 
and Monetary Conference by seeking agree- 
ments before the meeting. This is the basis 
of our hope that we may find a way out of 
this depression. As pointed out by Sir 
Arthur Salter “One thing at least is clear, 
if we enter this Conference without a plan 
we shall certainly come out of it without 
a remedy.” What is needed at the moment 
is not more information but agreements and 
action. 


Fascism Spreads 


ASCISM, we are told, is dominant not 

only in Italy but in Hungary, Japan, 
and now in Germany. The Socialist candi- 
date at the last election for President of the 
United States has frequently warned that 
the United States may expect to be con- 
trolled soon by Fascism. 

This form of government became possible 
in Italy because of a national chaos, and 
of the lack of any organized force able to 
resist Benito Mussolini and his cry for a 
mightier Italy. Hitler’s rise in Germany 
has been possible because primarily of a 
national economic chaos and his cry for a 
mightier Reich. Hitler’s problem differs 
from Mussolini’s, however, in that he is 
faced with rather thoroughly organized 
Communists and Socialists on the left, and 
a similarly well-organized Catholic block in 
the center. Mussolini early got the army 
behind him. Whether or not Hitler can get 
the German army behind him remains to 
be seen. 

The question is, can any of these Fascist 
governments establish a unified majority on 
an enduring basis? It took the Colonies of 
the United States one hundred and fifty 
years to produce a Constitution and organize 
a government. It took France nearly a cen- 
tury, following the revolution, to establish 
the third republic. 

In Italy, where Fascism began, Fascism 
is held to be an expression of the spiritual 
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reaction of our century against the weak 
and materialistic positivism of the last cen- 
tury. It, however, does not lack in positive 
doctrine. It holds, for example, that per- 
petual peace is neither possible nor desir- 
able, for, faced with necessary sacrifices, the 
devotee of peace tends to become a coward. 
Hence Fascism repudiates pacifism. It goes 
further and expresses the belief that only 
war raises human energies to the maximum 
and sets the seal of nobility on those who 
have the virtues to undertake it. Speaking 
in Turin, October 23, 1932, Mussolini said: 
“Nobody is a worse enemy of peace than 
he who poses as a pacifist by profession.” 
At another time he proudly called attention 
to the words a dying Fascist legionary once 
wrote with his own blood on one of his 
bandages, “me ne frego,” which being in- 
terpreted means, “I don’t give a damn.” 
Thus the Fascist is the fighting stoic, in love 
with life, full, unafraid, defiant, undismayed 
even by inconsistency. The Italian Duce, 
when he feels like it, which is quite often, 
announces to the world that Italy’s interest 
is to maintain peace, the peace of justice, 
the peace of a European equilibrium. One 
of the primary principles of Fascism is to 
oppose class war. It prides itself on being 
superior to Marxism, Sovietism, and the 
like, on the ground that it is more than 
merely economic in nature; that while it is 
serious and austere, it is also religious. 
Fascism repudiates the democratic ide- 
ology both theoretically and practically. It 
holds that men are not equal and that num- 
bers and majorities are of little importance. 
It has concluded that in democracies people 
are sovereign only by illusion, that sov- 
ereignty in a democracy is usually secret 
and irresponsible, often more tyrranical 
than a dictator even when he is a tyrant. 
The Fascist looks upon republics as often 
more cowardly, illiberal and reactionary 
than monarchies; upon democracies as rep- 
resenting collective irresponsibility, aiming 
at an indefinite happiness and progress. And 
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then, by a curious mental twist, he comes 
to think of Fascism as “organized, central- 
lized and authoritative democracy.” He 
looks upon liberalism as having been born 
around 1830 as a reaction against the abso- 
lutism of the Holy Alliance, and as having 
died in 1849 when the French entered Rome. 
He condemns liberalism—which seems 
somehow to have come to life again—the 
individualism of the 19th century as the 
antechamber of anarchy. Therefore, Fas- 
cism accepts authority, the state as its abso- 
lute. It assumes that nothing outside the 
state has human or spiritual value, that in- 
dividuals and groups are purely relative. 
Fascism aims to eliminate the “unessential 
liberties of the individual.” The watch- 
words of Fascism are discipline, unity, duty, 
sacrifice, leadership, order, all in behalf of 
tradition, language and custom. In its 
higher forms it aims to remake not the mode 
of human life but its content, the man, the 
character, the faith, and demands the au- 
thority to bring these things to pass. 

The Fascists have reorganized the Italian 
state for the purpose of establishing its faith 
and reincarnating the glories of the Roman 
Empire. True, King Victor III is acknowl- 
edged as ruler, a job he has held since 
1900. There is a Cabinet. There is a Fas- 
cist Grand Council and a Parliament. But 
the head of the government, Minister of the 
Interior, Commander General of the Militia, 
and Duce of the Fascist party, is Benito 
Mussolini. 

Fascism achieves centralization of au- 
thority. The members of the Senate are 
nominated by the Cabinet and appointed 
for life by the King. Members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies are not embarrassed by 
constituencies. When it is desired to form 
the lower house, a list of four hundred 
names is prepared by the Grand Council 
from names submitted by certain designated 
groups. These persons are voted for by 


citizens over 21 and by married citizens 
between 18 and 21 providing they have 
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children, pay their dues and taxes. Church 
members are allowed to vote. The vote 
is simply yes or no. If disapproved, the 
Court of Appeals orders a new election on 
a new list of names from the Fascist panel 
of 5,000. But the sun and center of Fas- 
cism in Italy is the Fascist party. The 
members of this party make up the civil 
militia, which exists for the service of the 
state and the greatness of Italy. There is 
no other political party. It is the organiza- 
tion that sends labor disputes to special 
courts, outlaws strikes and lockouts, forbids 
free labor unions, and controls the industrial 
operations of the state through 13 national 
confederations. Incidentally, the Fascist 
party eliminates all opposition newspapers. 

These are some of the principles and such 
is the form of state organization which have 
inspired the Naziist movement in Germany. 
In his private study, at 45 Brienner Strasse 
in Munich, Adolf Hitler has placed for his 
inspiration a picture of Frederick the Great 
and a bronze bust of Benito Mussolini. 


Phases of French Opinion 

NE who knows France writes to us from 

a French industrial city as follows: 
“The situation in France is grave, graver 
than the people realize. We are walking on 
a tight rope. Poverty is great, especially 
among the middle and upper middle classes. 
For those who have no families upon whom 
to rely, it is sheer tragedy. This applies to 
old people, and, strange to say, to young 
men who come back from military service 
or leave school; many of these are abso- 
lutely destitute. Much has been done for 
their relief; but it is the barest of charity, 
and it cannot help the better part of the 
nation. Work is practically a rosy dream. 
And in spite of all, the cost of living remains 
high; bread, meat, milk and fruit are more 
expensive than last year the situa- 
tion is grave, very grave indeed. But per- 
haps it could be coped with if there were 
more faith among the various governments, 
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and also if each government felt obliged to 
stand up and face the results of its own 
mistakes. If those in the higher places, 
which are unfortunately filled with men not 
prepared for their tasks, understood that 
they must forget all party spirit and narrow 
ideas, we should have a better chance.” 

French discontent is widespread. There 
are resentments from well-nigh every French 
fireside. Every Frenchman earning $5,000 
a year has to pay $709 income tax, a tax 
on everything he eats and drinks, on his 
house, on his amusements, on his insurance, 
on everything he buys, on everything he 
sells, on his marriage, and on his funeral. 
He pays $64 a year for the right to drive a 
six-cylinder automobile and pays 18 cents 
tax on every gallon of gasoline he buys. All 
this in spite of the fact that his bond invest- 
ments prior to or because of the war have 
diminished in value 80 per cent; indeed, his 
Russian bonds are now worthless. France 
has far from escaped the evil influences of 
the world’s economic collapse. These are 
some of the things that are influencing 
French thought. 

So it is with the public opinion of France 
that the rest of the world has now to deal. 
It is the man on the street in France who 
now says that France is giving way to the 
demands of other nations too often. He 
feels the frustration France encounters every 
time she entangles herself with international 
politics or economies. Following the col- 
lapse of the Austrian Creditanstalt, Presi- 
dent Hoover proposed his moratorium, 
which bore down heavily upon the finances 
of the French Government, without con- 
sulting France. France gave in. When con- 
fronted from time to time with plans pro- 
posed by others, such as for the revision of 
the debts section of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the refunding of French debts to the United 
States, the Dawes Plan, the Young Plan, 
and finally the Lausanne Plan that pract- 
ically released Germany from all obliga- 
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tions, France gave in. The Frenchman re- 
calls that when his Parliament ratified the 
debt agreement with the United States that 
it did so with the announcement that it 
would continue to meet its payments to the 
United States so long as Germany continued 
her payments to France. He believes that 
France was led to accept the Lausanne 
Agreement to release Germany from her 
obligations because President Hoover had 
told Monsieur Laval in November, 1931, 
that the United States would give carefullest 
consideration to the revision of the debts 
as soon as the governments of Europe came 
to an agreement among themselves upon 
inter-European debts and reparations. 

It is clear to him that since the Hoover 
moratorium applied equally to the pay- 
ment of reparations and to the debts pay- 
able to the United States that America ac- 
cepted the theory that the war debts and 
reparations were interdependent. This is 
why France accepted the Lausanne agree- 
ment. The Frenchman recalls the Andrew 
W. Mellon doctrine, of 1925, “that no nation 
can be required to pay another government 
sums in excess of its capacity to pay.”” Mani- 
festly capacity to pay has greatly changed 
since the refunding agreements of 1926, so 
why not act accordingly? 

The Frenchman, realist and logician that 
he is, resents the fact that Germany is now 
bearing only 1 per cent of the cost of war, 
the other 99 per cent being borne by the 
victors. Germany has been let off at Mr. 
Hoover’s request. She faces the future free 
of internal and foreign war debts. France, 
with 20 per cent of her national budget de- 
voted to her internal debts, all French se- 
curities depreciated in value by 75 per cent 
due to the depreciation of the franc, her 
industrial areas ruined by the war and Ger- 
man factories in perfect condition, thanks 
to American capital, must now look to her 
own affairs. 

When it is charged that France has the 
gold with which to pay, the Frenchman re- 
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plies that 40 per cent of that gold belongs 
to foreigners and still other large amounts 
to individual depositors. He denies that 
France made money from supplies bought 
from America following the war, for, as he 
believes, France ultimately lost 50 per cent 
on that transaction. At the end of the war 
France, too, was a creditor country, having 
advanced nearly $3,000,000,000 to Belgium, 
Rumania, Italy, Russia, Jugoslavia and 
others of her allies. The Frenchman under- 
stands that his country has received prac- 
tically nothing in payment for these ad- 
vances, in fact that his country has never 
insisted on these payments. Furthermore, 
France has advanced large sums to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, for which she is getting 
little or nothing in return. The Frenchman 
cannot forget that to restore the devastated 
areas in his country he has had to pay 100,- 
000,000,000 francs, which amount has in- 
creased greatly by the depreciation of the 
franc. The Frenchman feels that he was 
the goat during the war and that he has been 
the goat ever since. The war debts arose 
as the result of most unnatural transactions 
without reference to economic realities. This 
is why England has proposed more than 
once to abandon her claims if other creditors 
would do the same. The Balfour Note, 
containing the principle that England would 
demand payments only so long as she had 
to pay the United States, expressed a point 
of view, a sense of proportion, common 
throughout Europe, especially just now in 
France. 

It has been generally believed in the 
United States that the French refusal to 
pay on December 15 was due to a political 
group within the Chamber of Deputies 
against whom Monsieur Herriot, represent- 
ing the public opinion of France, was unable 
to struggle successfully. That does not ap- 
pear to be the fact. The French default 


was due to the pressure of public opinion. 





Obstacles to World Peace 


S IT possible to discover and to pin down 

the obstacles to world peace? This would 
seem to be a fair question. On February 
11, 1799, George Washington wrote to 
James Lloyd, of Philadelphia, a letter in 
which he said: “The great mass of our citi- 
zens require only to understand matters 
rightly to form right decisions.” This is 
the belief at the heart of any democracy. 

Why is world peace threatened in the Far 
East? Why is there so much irritability in 
central Europe? Why are there warlike 
disturbances in South America? Why all 
this ill will over international debts? Why 
has the world’s economic structure appar- 
ently fallen in ruin? Why have treaties lost 
in prestige? Why are nations unable to 
agree among themselves on questions of 
legitimate national defense? Why must 
there be so much attention to new theories 
of government? Why is the League of Na- 
tions in such disrepute? What are the ob- 
stacles that keep men from straightening 
out these difficulties? 

Conscious that analysis is quite prone to 
end in paralysis, let us dare advance, how- 
ever, three possible answers to these in- 
quiries, and analyze some of the grounds 
upon which these answers seem reasonable. 

The first obstacle to world peace may be 
called man’s congeries of fears. It is fear, 
for example, that perpetuates competitive 
armaments. And competitive armaments 
make up a porcupine of a problem. The 
private manufacture and the international 
trade in arms in colossal. Incidentally, it 
is quite lawful. The industry has developed 
greatly since the War, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Japan, in England, in Poland, in Sweden, in 
France, in the United States, indeed under 
the very eaves of the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague. There appears to be no interna- 
tionalism more unashamed than that prac- 
ticed by the traffickers in arms. These un- 
biased gentlemen appear perfectly willing 
to sell wherever the selling is good, be it to 
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friend or foe of the country to which they 
ordinarily pledge their allegiance. 

It is fear that makes men skeptical of so- 
called pacts and doctrines. Fear arouses 
the suspicion that the Hoover-Stimson Doc- 
trine—now evidently the Hoover-Stimson- 
Roosevelt Doctrine—is a dangerous doc- 
trine. Under its terms, the United States 
refuses to recognize territory acquired in 
violation of treaties. It is feared that this 
means that the United States must support 
the French in their opposition to the revis- 
ion of the Treaty of Versailles and of other 
treaties establishing the status quo in 
Europe. This, it is feared, may bring us 
into conflict with Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, all of whom stand for 
revision and some of whom may try to 
bring it about by force. Under the terms of 
this doctrine, the United States may find 
itself in the position of being obliged to 
decide whether or not Manchukuo has been 
taken from China in violation of the Wash- 
ington Treaties. If the decision lies against 
Japan, then, it is feared, it may be the mak- 
ings of a war. It is already charged that 
under the terms of this doctrine America 
has embittered Japan, encouraged China 
and aided anarchy. Under the terms of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, dishonest nations are 
encouraged to repudiate, default, breach 
their contracts, threaten the credit situation 
of the world. Mr. Stimson has expressed the 
view that the Kellogg Pact abolished neu- 
trality. This would appear to mean that 
the United States must take an active inter- 
est in every international conflict wherever 
it may arise. 

Thus ghostly fears spread out in all direc- 
tions, expressing themselves in race antago- 
nisms, separating men into east and west, 
fathering exclusion acts, strutting race su- 
periority. These fears work everywhere, in 
Germany, France, Russia, the Balkans. In 
England, there is fear of the American bogie, 
resentment because of the English foreign 
office subservience to Washington, sacrific- 
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ing the substance of the Japanese alliance 
for the shadow of friendship with America, 
abandoning mastery of the sea and prestige 
in Europe, licking the boots of the United 
States to get debt modification. So fears 
there are everywhere, fears that treaties, 
laws, agreements have insufficient support 
in public opinion. And these suspicions 
breed more suspicions, these fears more 
fears, these ghosts more ghosts. 

A second obstacle to world peace appears 
to grow out of these very fears. This ob- 
stacle is the lack of principles mutually ac- 
ceptable by governments for the advance- 
ment of their interests. Germany and Po- 
land are unable to find, much less to agree 
upon, any principles which will advance 
their mutual interests in terms of coal and 
pigs. Germany and France can apparently 
find no principle that will mutually protect 
their prestige. Italy and Jugoslavia can 
find no principle that will solve their inter- 
ests mutually in Dalmatia. The Danubian 
states, Japan and China, in fact states gen- 
erally find it very difficult to establish 
principles upon which they can agree. 

Governments see through a glass darkly, 
quite as did the men of Corinth. This is 
true affecting such practical matters as 
production, distribution and consumption. 
When the Nomads wanted food, their ac- 
cepted principle was to go and get it. When 
the early states wanted territory, power, or 
glory, they adopted the same simple prin- 
ciple. He got who could. In our more 
highly integrated world, governments are 
now primarily interested in promoting 
trade. They lack the principles, however, 
with which to advance that trade effectively. 
One evidence of this is the habit of modern 
governments to set up self-defeating bar- 
riers that tend to promote explosive inci- 
dents. There appears to be no ethical code 
among consuls and diplomats, especially 
among those sent to small countries. The 
consequences of this lack of technique often 
are resentments at injuries or injustices, 
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real or imaginary, and occasionally irrecon- 
cilable conflicts of interest. 

The fears we have touched upon are due 
in no small measure to the fact that govern- 
ments have no sufficient body of principles 
to govern production and distribution, to 
correlate the practices of their representa- 
tives abroad, to forestall justifiable resent- 
ments, to develop law and social techniques 
in the interest of all on the whole and in 
the long run, to open the way for the de- 
velopment step by step from the known to 
the related unknown and get results. 

A third obstacle to world peace is in the 
main that these fears and lack of principles 
are due to the lack of exact and necessary 
information. The want of exact information 
is largely responsible for the flood of neat 
panaceas every time a major public ques- 
tion arises. Such easy plans are useful only 
as toys for the deluded. Even when they 
possess elements of truth their promoters 
err by trying at once to organize their 
theories into creeds. Someone has written 
a parable showing that the devil is not dis- 
turbed by the man who discovers a bit of 
truth because he knows that the discoverer 
will soon try to organize that truth into a 
creed. The way out for civilization is not 
through panaceas and creeds so much as by 
the way of facts clearly recognized and or- 
ganized by governments in behalf of their 
own interests on the whole and in the long 
run. 

Geographical interests, for example, en- 
gaged the attention of America following 
1789 for three generations. Following the 
Civil War, her motives became industrial. 
It is just dawning upon her that her social 
frontiers are still woefully unexplored. This 
is true in the realm of law, of government, 
of social welfare. It is a curious fact that 


the United States finds itself practically 
paralyzed by overproduction, men and 
women hungry because of too much food, 
and cold because of too much clothing. 
Pioneering life developed the American 
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spirit of optimism, wastefulness, generosity, 
large ideas, energy, self-confidence. While 
there is land still open to homesteaders, 
our American geographical frontiers are 
now of little importance; a fact that is not 
true evidently of Japan, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Peru, Bolivia and certain 
other sections of the world. We are still 
working on our industrial frontiers, our 
“technological pioneering.”” The natural 
tendency to exploit resources above and be- 
low the ground still results in increased in- 
ventions and production. For the five years 
ending in 1930, the number of patents in 
the United States increased over the five 
years ending in 1845 by nearly 200,000. 
This development of patents has profoundly 
affected mining, farming, office procedure, 
household life, recreation, our ways of think- 
ing. Patents have affected wages, prices, 
labor movements, the organization of capi- 
tal. There is now an automobile for every 
family in the United States. According to 
President Hoover’s “Research Committee 
on Social Trends,” 125,000 miles of sur- 
faced roads have been laid down in the 
United States since 1904. There are in the 
United States 16,000,000 radios. The en- 
tire population of the country averages to 
attend motion picture shows each week. 
Combined with all these new phases of 
American life is the major fact that we are 
now a creditor nation with an economic sur- 
plus, forced to consider humanitarian legis- 
lation, such as pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation, child labor, public and private 
relief and rehabilitation. We have an 
agrarian problem of unprecedented dimen- 
sions. It appears that our farmers are now 
over $10,000,000,000 in debt, with land 
values $20,000,000,000 below those of 1920. 
Because of depreciation in prices, the farmer 
has now to pay $4 for every $1 he borrowed 
before the depression. Based on present 
prices, his interest charges have risen to 
approximately 24 per cent. When it is re- 
called that the national income increased 
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during the period 1914-1928 from $35,- 
647,000,000 to $90,000,000,000; and that 
between 1922 and 1929 our industrial out- 
put increased 34 per cent, our production 
of machinery 91 per cent, our transportation 
equipment 39 per cent, and nonresidential 
construction 57 per cent, even the experts 
among us are sorely put to it to explain the 
meaning of it all. It is evident that we of 
America are in a shellhole, not knowing how 
to get out. One clear reason is that we are 
insufficiently informed. 

It would appear that our national poli- 
cies have yet to be adapted to an ordered 
international society, and that that is a 
continuing and probably continuous chal- 
lenge to the intelligence of the American 
people. In his address at New York on 
February 13, President Hoover pointed out 
that the United States must choose between 
isolation, inflation, or world cooperation, 
and emphasized that the only hopeful way 
is “the highway of cooperation among na- 
tions, thereby to remove the obstructions 
to world consumption and rise in prices.” 

It is clear that Mr. Hoover recognizes, 
what must become clear to all, that the de- 
pression is due to the stoppage of trade, 
particularly of international trade. It will 
not do to conclude that since our total ex- 
ports are but 10 per cent of our movable 
goods that therefore that trade is unimpor- 
tant. Such major enterprises as our cotton 
industry, our grain, our copper, our ma- 
chinery plants, are utterly dependent upon 
exports. Exery one knows now, or should 
know, that debtors cannot buy for any 
length of time unless they also sell; further- 
more, that we cannot sell abroad our cotton, 
our farm products and our machinery for 
any length of time unless we also buy from 
abroad. True, before 1930 we were selling 
large quantities abroad and continuing our 
favorable balance of trade; but this was 
due entirely to the fact that foreigners were 
buying our goods because we lent them the 
money with which to do it. When we 
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stopped lending them money, the buying 
stopped. When the buying stopped, prices 
fell and the debacle was on. 

The world depression is due directly to 
a break in the balance of international 
trade. If we are to recover, this balance 
must be restored. Few seem to recognize 
this fact, and none among those who do 
has any practical plan for bringing it to 
pass. 

Of course the difficulties involved are by 
no means small. Countries with depreciated 
currencies can now lower the price levels 
on their exports to the embarrassment of 
countries with stable currency. This is so 
because more than half of the world’s trade 
is now being carried on by countries with 
depreciated currencies. Depreciated world 
currencies on such a scale tend to increase 
our imports, to decrease our exports and to 
upset price levels. This disturbance will 
continue as long as currencies continue to 
be so widely depreciated. The situation is 
complicated just now by the overproduction 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. Under 
certain circumstances, prices tend to rise 
to the level established by gold standard 
countries. Because, however, of the wide- 
spread depreciation of currencies and be- 
cause of the heavy surpluses of goods, the 
tendency at the moment is for prices to 
seek the lower levels. And depreciated 
prices have put employers of labor out of 
business. Evidently here is a fact that 
needs to be more fully explored and under- 
stood. 

We are now a creditor nation in terms 
of war debts of approximately $11,000,- 
000,000, and aside from war debts of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000; total $26,- 
000,000,000. This means that to balance 
international trade the United States must 
buy abroad something over $1,200,000,000 
worth of goods annually more than it sells. 
When we were a debtor nation, it was im- 
portant that we should sell abroad more 
than we bought in order that we might pay 
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interest and principal to our foreign lenders. 
We thus got into the habit of considering 
it necessary that we should have a favorable 
balance of trade. It is apparently very diffi- 
cult for us to understand that our own inter- 
ests now require that we reverse the process 
and buy from abroad more than we sell. 
It is apparently very difficult for us to 
understand that our commercial life would 
be benefited by an unfavorable balance of 
trade. If handled with wisdom, there is 
no reason why such an unfavorable balance 
would mean any reduction in the volume 
of our exports. As pointed out recently by 
the president of General Motors Export 
Corporation it would simply mean an in- 
crease in the total volume of both imports 
and exports. England reached her highest 
prosperity with an unfavorable balance, en- 
joying the products of other countries and 
expanding at the same time her own volume 
of exports, increasing her own industries 
and employment. If this country is to re- 
turn to anything like prosperity, nations 
must be able to trade with us. In 1929, we 
exported over $5,000,000,000 worth of 
goods. In 1931, our exports decreased to 
less than half that amount. This drop de- 
prived a million of our families of their 
means of support. 

These are only some of the facts that 
need to be examined and understood. The 
removal of fears, the successful establish- 
ment of rules of action wait upon a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of such 
facts. It remains, therefore, for the intelli- 
gence of America to integrate social skills 
behind clearly conceived social purposes, 
to improve operations at critical points, and 
to develop the organization of our economic 
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system all along the line. This means, of 
course, more plan and less drift. It means 
to fix responsibility in our democracy and 
to end the policy of trusting to luck. It 
means a determination to undertake politi- 
cal, economic, social changes with all pos- 
sible aid from science, coordinated research 
and nonpartisan governmental aid. It 
means to do all these things in all possible 
cooperation with peoples similarly situated 
in other parts of the world. 

In times such as these, it is easier than 
usual to think foolishly. Some say that a 
war would solve our difficulties, quite as if 
the mess we are now in were not the direct 
result of war. What men want is peace. 
What they who think they want war feel is 
that a war would bring them peace. It is 
a logical process, therefore, to try to un- 
earth the obstacles in the path along which 
man must struggle toward his goal of peace. 
Among these obstacles, surely, are his fears, 
his lack of acceptable rules, and his igno- 
rance of the facts. Fear, anarchy, igno- 
rance, these three abide; but the greatest of 
these is ignorance. In his History of Eng- 
land, Mr. Thomas B. Macaulay took occas- 
sion to say: “Those who compare the age 
in which their lot has fallen with a golden 
age which exists only in imagination, may 
talk of degeneracy and decay; but no man 
who is correctly informed as to the past, 
will be disposed to take a morose or despond- 
ing view of the present.” To this thought- 
ful and truthful observation it may be ap- 
propriately added that man’s despondency 
just now appears to require a preliminary 
application of correct information as to his 
present. 




















World Problems in Review 











World Prices 


LL of the attempts to analyze the 
breakdown of world business can be 
classified under the two general headings of 
debts and world prices. Of these two, the 
problem of prices appears to be the more 
crucial. Notwithstanding that the fall of 
prices has affected all nations, there are 
leaders who appear to believe that prices 
can be restored by some joint action of 
Great Britain and the United States. Sir 
Robert Horne, for example, broadcast an 
address from London January 29, in which 
he developed the wisdom of such a course. 
Sir Robert is a member of Parliament, a 
frequent visitor to the United States, a 
statesman with a distinguished record in 
England. 

In his remarks, Sir Robert Horne pointed 
out that much had happened since he was 
in the United States, and that 1933 is a very 
different year from 1928. The same doubts 
and uncertainties afflict all nations, includ- 
ing the great American people. The truth 
is that the whole world is in a condition of 
confusion unparalleled in our experience, 
and all mankind is in deep distress. 

“While there is much in our present con- 
dition that is puzzling,” Sir Robert Horne 
continued, “certain things are obvious 
enough. The trade of the world has shrunk 
to a skeleton of what it was, and the export 
trade of every nation has declined in a star- 
tling degree. Similarly, internal produc- 
tion has withered. In most countries it 
reached its peak in 1929. In that year 
world production was 47 per cent above 
that of 1913. In 1932 it is back at the 
figure of 1913, in spite of the vast expan- 
sion of the machinery of production since 
that date. These conditions explain the ap- 
palling statistics of unemployment in the 
world today. 

“An elaborate inquiry into these matters 
has been conducted in Great Britain by a 
highly distinguished and most expert com- 
mittee—the Macmillan Committee—who, 
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in seeking a remedy, have laid it down as 
the prime objective of world economic pol- 
icy that the wholesale prices of commodi- 
ties must be raised to something like the 
1929 level if the world is to survive. At that 
period prices were sufficiently high to pro- 
vide for the costs of production and yield a 
moderate profit to the producer. 


Effect of Price Fall 


“Today, as we know, they have, in the 
case of most commodities, fallen so catas- 
trophically that they are below any figure 
at which the producer can meet his charges. 
Because of the fall in the prices of their 
products, a farmer has to produce two 
bushels of wheat to meet the interest on his 
mortgage for every one that was required 
when he entered into it; a lead producer has 
to find three tons of lead instead of one to 
satisfy the monetary agreements on which 
he borrowed; a steel maker has to make two 
tons of steel for every one which was re- 
quired for interest when he saddled his busi- 
ness with its debenture bonds. 

“The results are visible for all to witness. 
The man who lives on the soil can no longer 
buy from the manufacturer. He, in his 
turn, finds his trade so constricted that he 
cannot meet his establishment charges and 
he shuts down. Unemployment stalks like 
a malevolent spectre alike in country lanes 
and city streets; and it is lasting so long 
that the world is almost numb with despair. 

“Tn accordance with the expert report to 
which I have referred, the British Govern- 
ment has declared its intention to employ 
all legitimate measures to raise wholesale 
commodity prices. I shall not elaborate 
this matter further because, so far as I can 
judge, the policy of the Government of the 
United States has been directed to the same 
object. You have embarked on many 
schemes for expanding credit in the expecta- 
tion that increased purchasing power in the 
possession of the people will create a greater 
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demand for commodities and thus augment 
their value, while we in Britain have taken 
the course of making the interest on money 
lent by the banks as small as possible in 
order that the mass of the people may bor- 
row freely and begin to lay in stocks of 
materials, thus tending to raise their price. 


Need of Confidence 


“Unfortunately in both our countries, 
while there are doubtless other delaying 
factors, people have not yet acquired suffi- 
cient confidence to take advantage of the 
facilities offered to them. The depression 
has continued so long and public spirit is 
so shattered that our citizens are still in a 
hesitating rather than a hopeful mood. They 
require to be shaken out of their despond- 
ency, or at least to be induced to believe 
that now is the time to get into the market 
as purchasers, if they do not wish to find 
that prices have risen against them. 

“Having these considerations in view, I 
rejoice at the invitation which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has recently con- 
veyed to British Ministers to send repre- 
sentatives to a meeting at Washington early 
in March to discuss monetary policy. Such 
a discussion will, I am sure, perform a great 
service. Our two countries are thinking 
along similar lines on the question of the 
influence of prices, and, even if no other 
peoples allied themselves with us, I have a 
profound conviction that a joint declara- 
tion by America and Britain that their ob- 
ject was to raise the wholesale prices of com- 
modities, and that their monetary policy 
would be designed to that end, would of it- 
self tend to start and stimulate a movement 
in the desired direction. Such a declaration 
need not compromise the independent ac- 
tion of either country in its own sphere.” 


The Question of Silver 


There was, added Sir Robert Horne, 
another important topic upon which he, 
personally, hoped the two countries might 
possibly be found collaborating at the end 
of the Monetary Conference—that was the 
question of silver. He assumed that some 
proposal would be put before the British 
representatives at the Washington meeting 
by the American delegates. There were 
many in this country who hoped that the 
question would be pressed, because they 
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believed that the rehabilitation of silver 
would help more rapidly than any other 
single device to raise commodity prices and 
restore some trade which, in recent years, 
had disappeared owing to the abnormal 
decline in the value of silver. 

In the case of silver, there was a widely 
diffused purchasing power already in the 
possession of a mass of people. It only 
required a restoration of some of its normal 
value to make this increased purchasing 
power immediately available and active. 
The beginning of buying in the East might 
easily prove to be like water poured into a 
pump to start activity. He did not wish to 
put any exaggerated estimate upon what 
might be achieved by bringing silver back 
into the money systems of two great nations 
like the United States and Great Britain, 
but he felt confident that it might easily 
turn out to be the most rapid forerunner of 


prosperity. 
Similarity of Interests 


Sir Robert Horne continued: “I have no 
time to indicate other spheres in which our 
interests are similar. We are in many re- 
spects in parallel positions. We were to- 
gether the greatest lenders to those who 
fought alongsde of us inthe War. We have 
both made great concessions to our debtors; 
and if, by any chance, complete cancellation 
of international War debts were now to 
come about, the amounts which we would 
each have given up would not differ very 
greatly. We can therefore, I hope, approach 
this and other essential matters on the same 
level. 

“These are themes, however, which I 
need not develop. The essential thing is that 
we should see eye to eye and act, so far as 
possible, in unison. For it is a distracted 
world in which we find ourselves today. The 
civilization which we know is at stake. I 
am not one of those who hold the view that 
somehow everything will come right. His- 
tory gives no foundation for such sloppy 
complacency. 

“There have been too often dark periods 
in the records of our planet to allow us to 
cherish the hope that the world will evade 
the precipice which lies in front of us with 
out intense thinking and strenuous effort on 
the part of this present generation of man- 
kind. But I am no pessimist. I trust in 
the fundamental sympathy between our 
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two countries, and in the ideals which we 
share in common; and I put infinite reliance 
on the power we can exercise if we act to- 
gether.” 


The League of Nations 


HE activities of the League of Nations 
during 1932 may be divided into three 
main categories: 

1. Its conciliatory work in the political 
field towards solving the disputes and diffi- 
culties arising between states members; 

2. Its studies and research in the eco- 
nomic field on the causes of the world 
economic and financial crisis and the means 
of remedying this; 

3. Its work for disarmament and the 
organization of peace. 

Over and above these essential tasks to 
which the League’s work has been almost 
entirely devoted, its normal work has been 
carried on with quiet persistence. It has 
dealt with the protection of minorities, the 
administration of mandated territories, 
communications and transit, public health, 
the suppression of the opium traffic, the 
campaign against the traffic in women and 
children, intellectual cooperation, etc. 


The President of the Assembly, M. 
Politis, referred to this work as follows: 


When we consider that, despite all the diffi- 
culties that arise, the work of our organization is 
proceeding regularly; that in every sphere with 
which it is concerned its efforts are being pursued 
with unshaken continuity; that by the admission 
of three new members during the past year, and 
by the extension of its activities to every con- 
tinent, it is steadily making good its claim te 
universality—when we consider these things, we 
cannot deny its vitality or entertain serious doubts 
of its future. 

None the less, the criticisms that have always 
been leveled against the League have latterly 
multiplied to a remarkable extent. The incredulous 
and the censorious have become innumerable. 
They talk of the League’s congenital weakness; 
they talk of its bankruptcy; they even go so far 
as to accuse it of adding malignancy to its impo- 
tence. These criticisms, however, are but the out- 
come of ignorance, or else of political passion. 
The League is not a superstate. It has no will 
of its own that it can impose on the governments. 
It is nothing but the assembly of the governments 
themselves. It is nothing but the mirror of the 


world, in which every aspect of life is reflected, but 
in which the darkest aspects are the most clearly 
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seen. Its sole merit—though an inestimable one 
—is that it creates a diplomatic atmosphere pro- 
pitious to negotiations, and offers the governments 
a series of procedures by the help of which, with 
goodwill on both sides, any agreement can be 
attained. 

Armaments 


The Conference for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments was opened at 
Geneva on February 2, 1932, by Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. Fifty-nine states, eight of 
them nonmembers of the League, were 
represented by delegations, and one by an 
observer. This work of the League has 
been covered in the last number of Wortp 


AFFAIRS. 
Women 


The study of the question of the collab- 
oration of women in the organization of 
peace, inserted on the Agenda of the 1931 
Assembly following upon a resolution sub- 
mitted by the Spanish delegation, was con- 
sidered by the Assembly. In conformity 
with the Council’s wishes, the Secretary- 
General had asked the opinion of the 
women’s organizations on the nature and 
form which the cooperation of women 
should take in the work of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and, generally speaking, 
in the organization of peace. The Bureau 
of the Disarmament Conference and the 
Assembly were informed of the results of 
this enquiry. 

Similar enquiries were carried out among 
the press organizations on the subject of 
the campaign against the spreading of in- 
accurate information likely to disturb 
international relations. Associations be- 
longing to 65 states members or nonmem- 
bers of the League, and various interna- 
tional associations, replied to the enquiry. 
The Council and the Assembly also noted 
the decisions of the Copenhagen Conference 
and the documentation prepared on this 
subject. 


Council and Extraordinary Assembly 


The Far East 


In September, 1931, the dispute which 
had arisen in Manchuria between China 
and Japan was laid before the League, 
which has given the matter lengthy con- 
sideration. 

Following upon the constitution, and 
departure for the Far East in February of 
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the Commission of Enquiry, presided over 
by Lord Lytton, first the Council and later 
an Extraordinary Assembly, convened at 
the request of China under Article 15 of the 
Covenant, succeeded between January and 
March, in cooperation with the United 
States of America, in bringing hostilities to 
an end in the Shanghai district, from which 
the Japanese troops were withdrawn at the 
end of May. 

The Assembly, in a resolution of March 
11, stated that it was impossible for any 
state-member of the League to recognize a 
situation brought about by means con- 
trary to the Covenant of the League and the 
Pact of Paris. 

On July 1 the Assembly, in the interests 
of awaiting the results of the enquiry under- 
taken, as an exceptional measure prolonged 
the period of six months provided in 
Article 12 of the Covenant for drawing up 
its report on the dispute. 

The conclusions of the Commission of 
Enquiry were published at the beginning of 
October. The “Lytton Report,” which in 
its eight first chapters, summarizes and com- 
ments upon the events of the last year in 
the Far East and, in particular, the estab- 
lishment of a new government in Manchuria, 
sets out in its two last chapters definite pro 
posals for the solution of the dispute. 

On the basis of this report and the ob- 
servations submitted by China and Japan, 
the Council in November and the Extra- 
ordinary Assembly in December have con- 
tinued to work for a conciliatory solution. 
The results of these labors are still in doubt. 


Memel 


The attention of the Council was drawn 
by the German Government on February 8, 
1932, to the fact that the President of the 
Memel Directorate had been dismissed by 
the Lithuanian Government and provision- 
ally replaced. The German Government 
considered that this act constituted a viola- 
tion of the Statute of Memel. The Lithua- 
nian Government in reply denied that this 
act constituted a violation of the statute. 
After consideration of the matter by the 
Council, the question was referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
by the French, United Kingdom, Italian 
and Japanese governments. The Court, by 
a majority decision, on August 11, 1932, 
decided that the Governor of the Memel 
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Directorate had the right, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to dismiss the President of the 


Directorate. 
Finland 


The Council also dealt with the claim of 
the Finnish Government against the United 
Kingdom Government regarding Finnish 
vessels used by that government during the 
war. The representative of the Finnish 
Government had last year submitted this 
dispute to the Council under the Covenant. 
After an exchange of observations, before 
the Council, between the two parties, with 
reference, in particular, to the competence 
of the Council to deal with the matter, it 
appointed a committee to decide whether it 
should concern itself with questions such 
as that submitted by the Finnish Govern- 
ment. This committee replied in the affirma- 
tive, giving Article II, paragraph 2, of the 
Covenant as the legal grounds for its view. 
The committee however formulated two 
questions which must first be settled. The 
two parties, after studying these questions, 
informed the Council that they had agreed 
upon the means of settling the two first 
questions arising out of the Finnish claim. 


Bolivia and Paraguay 


The dispute between Bolivia and Para- 
guay was on several occasions considered 
by the Council. As fresh incidents had oc- 
curred in the Chaco Boreal at a moment 
when the Bolivian and Paraguayan dele- 
gates were negotiating at Washington, under 
the auspices of a Commission of Neutrals, 
with a view to the conclusion of a bilateral 
Pact of nonaggression, the Bolivian delegate, 
on July 24, brought the matter to the notice 
of the Secretary-General. He pointed out 
that Paraguay had, on July 15, attacked a 
Bolivian fort, emphasizing that this aggres- 
sion had coincided with the withdrawal of 
the Paraguayan plenipotentiaries from the 
Washington Conference. 

A communication from the Paraguayan 
Government dated July 27 gave a different 
account of the same incidents and another 
explanation of the situation. The Para- 
guayan delegate declared his readiness to 
submit the dispute to peaceful procedure 
under international law. 

The president in office of the Council, 
after due consideration of the communica- 
tions from the parties, addressed a letter to 
the Secretary-General in which he pointed 
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out firstly that several American states were 
carrying on their efforts for peaceful settle- 
ment and secondly that the present situa- 
tion was likely to disturb peace and good 
understanding between two League mem- 
bers, and that the League should accord- 
ingly follow its development. 


Britain and Persia 


Lastly, the Council was called upon at 
its meeting of December 19, 1932, to deal 
with the dispute between the United King- 
dom and the Imperial Government of 
Persia, following upon the steps taken by 
the Persian Government to cancel the con- 
cession owned by the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. The United Kingdom laid this 
matter before the Council under Article 15 
of the Covenant. During the discussion by 
the Council the Persian Government repre- 
sentative asked for time to produce the 
necessary documentation. Further con- 
sideration of the matter was postponed until 
the January session. 

The Council at the same time noted and 
approved a telegram sent by the president 
in office to the two parties, asking them to 
refrain from any act or measure likely to 
aggravate or extend the dispute. The two 
governments expressed their agreement with 
this view. The dispute appears to be in a 
fair way of settlement. 


Protection of Minorities 


Various minority questions were con- 
sidered during the year by the Council, 
while a general discussion on certain ques- 
tions of procedure, some of which had been 
under review since last year, took place in 
the Assembly’s Sixth Committee. The 
Council dealt with the situation of the 
Ukranian minority and with the applica- 
tion of agrarian reform in Poland. 

Where the substance of the question was 
concerned, the Council Committee was 
asked to prepare a draft statement. At the 
last session of the Council, held in Decem- 
ber, the Committee of Three submitted its 
report, which was inacceptable, however, 
to the representative of the German Govern- 
ment. The Council accordingly decided to 
adjourn the matter. 

The Union of Poles in Germany had for- 
warded to the Council two petitions regard- 
ing the situation of the Polish minority in 
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German Upper Silesia. The report sub- 
mitted on this subject by the Japanese rep- 
resentative was adopted by the Council. Its 
conclusions were that certain of the cases 
quoted in the petitions had arisen outside 
the territory covered by the Geneva Con- 
vention of May 15, 1922, and that the rest 
of the cases raised by the petitioners—with 
the exception of the question relating to 
vocational and supplementary training— 
were not of sufficient importance to warrant 
consideration by the Council. This ques- 
tion of the vocational and supplementary 
training of the Polish minority in German 
Upper Silesia was separately considered by 
the Council, which appointed a committee 
of jurists to decide upon the question of 
principle. 

The Council also considered a petition 
from the Prince of Pless regarding his 
father’s property in the Voivodie of Silesia 
and considered that the affair might be con- 
sidered as satisfactorily settled, thanks to 
the measures taken by the Polish Govern- 
ment. Upon the receipt by the Council of 
a fresh petition from the Prince of Pless on 
the same question, the German Govern- 
ment stated that it wished to submit the 
matter to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Geneva Convention of 1922. 

Lastly the Council dealt on several oc- 
casions with petitions from the representa- 
tives of the descendants of the former 
Szekler Frontier Guard Regiment who com- 
plained that the Roumanian Government 
had exercised discrimination when dealing 
with their property. The question had on 
several occasions been adjourned by the 
Council in order to promote a direct and 
friendly settlement. This had, however, not 
been achieved, but agreement had been 
reached after negotiations between the Com- 
mittee of Three and the Roumanian Gov- 


ernment. 
Mandates 


The Mandates Commission had last year 
already laid down the procedure which 
should follow in a request for the emanci- 
pation of a mandated territory. The Coun- 
cil and Assembly had approved this proced- 
ure but had specified that the degree of de- 
velopment of the country concerned must 
be closely studied in each individual case. 

The Mandates Commission was during 
1932 called upon to consider the case of 
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Iraq. The Council was enabled to decide 
that the mandatory régime in Iraq should 
come to an end on the day of its admission 
to the League of Nations. This was unani- 
mously voted by the Assembly at its meet- 
ing of October 23. 

The Council also received a request from 
the United Kingdom and French govern- 
ments regarding the frontier line between 
Iraq and Syria, and subjected the question 
to examination by a special commission 
which visited the spot. Upon acceptance by 
the representatives of the two governments 
of the settlement drawn up, the Council 
appointed a Boundary Commission, pre- 
sided over by a neutral, to delimit the 
frontier line adopted, taking into account 
local needs and the possible inaccuracy of 
maps. 


Legal Progress and Constitutional Matters 


Two new members were admitted to the 
League during the year: Turkey on July 
10, and Iraq on November 30. 

The question of Amendments to the 
League Covenant was examined afresh by 
the Council in January, 1932. Since the 
work of the Disarmament Conference has 
not been considered sufficiently advanced, 
decisions of any value have been impossible 
to date. 

The Assembly considered the question of 
the Protocol of September 14, 1929, regard- 
ing the revision of the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, and 
addressed a fresh appeal to the states which 
had not yet ratified the Protocol, asking 
them to do so as soon as possible. 

The Assembly also dealt with the ques- 
tion of the Nationality of Women within the 
framework of the Draft Hague Convention 
of April 12, 1930. 


Development of International Cooperation 


During previous years, the League has 
devoted considerable study to the economic 
crisis and its effects in almost all fields and 
in all countries throughout the world. It 
continued its studies in 1932 and instructed 
its special organs to consider certain spe- 
cific problems. It maintained its former 
conclusions and once more expressed the 
view that remedies for the economic depres- 
sion and financial upheaval should be sought 
in international cooperation. 
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The agricultural crisis, the problem of in- 
ternational industrial agreements, the ques- 
tion of the friendly settlement of economic 
disputes between states, etc., were studied 
by special committees. 

The Financial Committee, too, dealt with 
the monetary difficulties with which states 
are faced and also advocated solutions on 
an international basis. It turned its atten- 
tion to the situation of certain states whose 
financial reconstruction had taken place 
under League auspices. The Mixed Com- 
mittee dealt with the situation in Austria 
and drew up a protocol stating the condi- 
tions subject to which financial assistance 
could be afforded to that country. The 
financial situation of Bulgaria, Greece, Hun- 
gary and Roumania was also studied, fol- 
lowing on appeals received from the gov- 
ernments in question. 

Where international, financial and eco- 
nomic cooperation were concerned, the 
League continued its study of a program 
of public works, of agricultural problems, 
and of the credit organizations intended to 
improve the situation in agricultural coun- 
tries. 

The Health Organization, too, continued 
its cooperation with the Chinese National 
Government, with a view to carrying out 
its scheme for the reorganization of public 
health services. Thanks to this, the Na- 
tional Chinese Quarantine Service is at pres- 
ent maintaining the working of its stations 
and increasing their number. Services are 
also functioning in the matter of school 
hygiene and physical training, maternity 
and child welfare, parasitology and malari- 
ology. 

The cooperation with the Greek Govern- 
ment has been carried out in accordance 
with the scheme drawn up. The Council 
considered a request from the Chilean Gov- 
ernment for cooperation with the technical 
organizations of the League for the purpose 
of studying popular nutrition in Chile. 

The Health Committee at its October 
session noted the reports of the committees 
which it had set up to study present practice 
and knowledge in certain branches of public 
health and social hygiene. It gave special 
consideration to two questions which it 
considered to be of considerable importance 
at the present time: The repercussions of 
the economic crisis on public health, and 
tuberculosis prophylaxis. 








The Health Committee lastly considered 
the results of the enquiry on the extent of 
malaria and its relation to quinine resources. 
It expresses the hope that a conference on 
quinine would be convened as soon as 
possible. 

Where Intellectual Cooperation was con- 
cerned, the Assembly was called upon to 
consider the work of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation and the cooperation 
of the organization itself with governments, 
international institutes and the Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

The Intellectual Cooperation Organiza- 
tion had provided the Chinese National 
Government with the assistance for which 
it had asked in the matter of the reform of 
public instruction. A link was established 
between the Disarmament Conference and 
the Organization in the matter of the new 
study undertaken on the Polish memoran- 
dum concerning moral disarmament. 

To turn to humanitarian questions, the 
Advisory Committee on Opium and the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board have carried 
on with their work. The committee noted 
the marked progress achieved as the result 
of legislative measures taken in certain 
countries, in particular where reduction of 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs and of 
their export were concerned. The Central 
Board noted the progress towards ratifica- 
tion of the Convention for Limiting the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs. 

A special committee prepared an admin- 
istrative model code for the application of 
the 1931 Convention. 

As regards child welfare, the League’s 
work covered the education of blind chil- 
dren, children’s courts and the lot of illegiti- 
mate children. In the matter of the traffic 
in women and children, the enquiry under- 
taken in the Far East has come to an end; 
the results will be published. A constantly 
increasing number of countries have abol- 
ished the licensed house system and the 
regulation of prostitution. 

Assistance to refugees has continued, 
thanks to the work of the Nansen Inter- 
national Refugee Office. This office has 


provided dwellings, land or work in Syria, 
Armenia, South America, etc. 

Upon the credit side of the humanitarian 
work of the League must be inserted the 
entry into force of the 1929 Geneva Con- 
vention setting up an International Relief 
Union for populations stricken by disaster. 
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Elections to the Council 


The Assembly elected the three non- 
permanent members of the Council. Mex- 
ico and Czechoslovakia were appointed to 
succeed Peru and Yugoslavia whose man- 
date expired this year. 

Poland, declared reeligible by a vote of 
the Assembly, was reelected by 48 votes 
out of 52 recorded. 

The Assembly, continuing its study on 
the reorganization of the Secretariat and 
the rationalization of the various organs of 
the League, requested the Supervisory Com- 
mission to carry out a detailed study of 
these questions during 1933. 

In view of the resignation of the Secre- 
tary-General, Sir Eric Drummond, it dealt 
with and took important decisions upon the 
question of the higher officials of the Secre- 
tariat. A second post of Deputy Secretary 
General was created, in order to lay a 
greater share of the responsibilities of the 
higher officials upon states members not 
permanently represented upon the Council. 
It maintained the three under Secretary- 
Generalships and decided that the Legal 
Advised should be considered to be a higher 
official. 

At its meeting on October 7, the Council 
unanimously appointed Monsieur Joseph 
Avenol, Deputy Secretary General of the 
League, to succeed Sir Eric Drummond. 
This appointment was approved by the 
Extraordinary Assembly at its meeting on 
December 9, 1932. 


Program for the World Economic 
and Monetary Conference 


HE Preparatory Commission of Experts 

for the World Economic and Monetary 
Conference completed its task of drawing up 
an annotated program for the conference on 
January 19. The program consists of a 
preamble and a chapter entitled “General 
Program of the Conference,” to which is 
added a number of annotations. The pre- 
amble points to the existing world depres- 
sion, and declares that if a “full and dur- 
able recovery is to be effected” the “prevail- 
ing conflict of national economies must be 
resolved.” It is essential that the question 
of war debts should be settled as, until it is 
settled, debts will remain an “insuperable 
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barrier to the economic and financial recon- 
struction.” 

The Commission summarizes the princi- 
pal questions which the governments have 
to consider as follows: 


The Restoration of an Effective International 
Monetary Standard to which the Countries 
which have Abandoned the Gold 
Standard can Adhere 


Each country must be free to decide when 
and under what conditions it can accept 
such a standard “after most careful prepa- 
ration and every safeguard” against such 
restoration of the gold standard as would 
lead to a fresh breakdown. 


Measures to Counteract the Fall in 
Commodity Prices 


Two methods are suggested—a general 
policy of easy money and regulation of ex- 
ports or production. Such an arrangement 
could be of special importance in the case of 
wheat. 


The Abolition of Measures of Exchange 
Control 


This is an “essential condition of world 
recovery.” The governments concerned 
must make an effort to adapt their budg- 
etary and economic systems. These ef- 
forts will not be sufficient so long as there is 
a mass of short-term foreign debts, which 
may at any moment be withdrawn. The 
service of long-term foreign debts entails 
great difficulties that must be “examined 
with much care.” If appropriate action is 
taken the markets of the creditor countries 
may soon be in a position to resume lending 
operations; but as the return of interna- 
tional confidence may be slow, governments 
should consider methods “likely to put into 
active circulation resources at present im- 
mobilized.” 


Greater Freedom of International Trade 


Every effort should be made to secure a 
general agreement for the “progressive re- 
laxation, and the complete abrogation at the 
earliest possible date of the emergency 
measures—prohibitions, quotas—imposed 
on trade as the result of the crisis” and also 
for the “moderation and stabilization of 
tariff policies.” 
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The Preamble 


In the preamble of the report, attention 
is drawn to the gravity of the present situ- 
ation. 

It is pointed out that the number of work- 
ers unemployed has been estimated by the 
International Labor Office at no fewer than 
30,000,000; wholesale prices have declined 
since October, 1929, by about one-third; 
world stocks of agricultural products and 
other raw materials continue to accumulate; 
industrial production has been drastically 
curtailed; the international flow of goods, 
hindered by currency disorders and re- 
stricted by the multiplicity of new govern- 
mental interventions, has been reduced to 
incredibly low levels, so that the total value 
of the world trade in the third quarter of 
1932 was only about one-third of that of 
the corresponding quarter of 1929. 

The preamble goes on to note that only a 
handful of countries now retain free and un- 
controlled gold standard currency systems, 
and points out that currency disorganiza- 
tion, price declines, and curtailment of 
trade have thrown into sharp relief the diffi- 
cult problems of indebtedness with which 
many countries are confronted. 


Economic Warfare 


The Commission considers that further 
losses of ground cannot be contemplated 
without the gravest forebodings. Happily, 
in some quarters there have been recently 
certain auguries of improvement. Thus se- 
curity markets in almost every country have 
for several months past shown a decided 
change for the better. Nevertheless, eco- 
nomic recovery will be halting and restricted 
if unaccompanied by broad measures of re- 
construction. Three years of world-wide 
dislocation have generated a vast network 
of restraints upon the normal conduct of 
business, throttling business enterprise and 
individual initiative. 

Defensively intended and in many cases 
forced by unavoidable monetary and finan- 
cial emergencies, these measures have de- 
veloped into a state of virtual economic war- 
fare. It is not only in the field of trade that 
this tension exists, but also in the delicate 
sphere of international monetary and cur- 
rency relations and in the world capital mar- 
kets, where free international cooperation 
has given place to complex and harassing 
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regulations designed to safeguard national 
interests. “If a full and durable recovery 
is to be effected,” says the Preparatory Com- 
mission, “this prevailing conflict of national 
economies must be resolved.” 

As the measures to be adopted to this end 
constitute the problem which the govern- 
ments must shortly face at the London Con- 
ference, the Commission adds: 

“Tn essence, the necessary program is one 
of economic disarmament. In the move- 
ment towards economic reconciliation the 
Armistice was signed at Lausanne; the Lon- 
don Conference must draw the Treaty of 
Peace. Failure in this critical undertaking 
threatens a world-wide adoption of ideals 
of national self-sufficiency which cut un- 
mistakably athwart the lines of economic 
development. 

“Such a choice would shake the whole sys- 
tem of international finance to its founda- 
tions; standards of living would be lowered, 
and the social system as we know it could 
hardly survive. These developments, if 
they occur, will be the result not of any in- 
evitable natural law, but of the failure of 
human will and intelligence to devise the 
necessary guarantees of political and eco- 
nomic international order. The responsi- 
bility of governments is clear and inescap- 
able.” 

War Debts 


In the chapter of its Report entitled 
“General Program of the Conference” the 
Commission explains that its program of re- 
construction does not include the problem 
of intergovernmental indebtedness because 
this problem lies outside its terms of refer- 
ence. In its opinion, however, it is es- 
sential that this question shall be settled, 
and that the settlement shall relieve the 
world of its anxiety concerning the disturb- 
ing effect of such payments upon financial, 
economic, and currency stability. 

Until there is such a settlement, or the 
definite prospect of such a settlement, these 
debts will remain an insuperable barrier to 
economic and financial reconstruction. We 
therefore attach the greatest importance to 
the early resumption and successful con- 
clusion of negotiations upon this problem. 

The Commission then touches on the 
main questions for the Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference as set out in the resolu- 
tion of the Lausanne Conference of July 
15, 1932. Before embarking upon a dis- 
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cussion of those questions the Commission 
refers to the close interconnection between 
the various elements of the problem. 

“Tt will not, in our judgment, be possible 
to make substantial progress by piecemeal 
measures,” it says. A policy of “nibbling” 
will not solve this crisis. “We believe that 
the governments of the world must make 
up their minds to achieve a broad solution 
by concerted action along the whole front. 
Action in the field of economic relations de- 
pends largely upon monetary and financial 
action and vice versa. Concerted measures 
in both fields are essential if progress is to 
be made in either.” 

After emphasizing the fact that the suc- 
cess of the London Conference will depend 
in great measure upon the promptitude and 
vigor with which the participating govern- 
ments enter upon preliminary negotiations, 
the Commission summarizes the principal 
questions which, in its opinion, the govern- 
ments have to consider. 


Money 


(1) In the field of monetary and credit 
policy the objective must be the restoration 
of an effective international monetary stand- 
ard to which the countries which have aban- 
doned the gold standard can adhere. Each 
government must remain free to decide 
when and under what conditions it could 
accept such a standard after most careful 
preparation and every safeguard against 
such a restoration of the gold standard lead- 
ing to a fresh breakdown. In this respect 
the Commission considers it would be useful 
to see whether measures can be taken with 
the cooperation of the central banks on 
the lines of the recommendations in the 
report of the gold delegation of the League 
to ensure a greater stability of price levels 
in the future. 


Higher Price Level 


(2) The Commission notes that the un- 
precedented fall of commodity prices has 
caused a growing disequilibrium between 
costs and prices, has immensely increased 
the real burden of all debts and fixed 
charges, has made business more and more 
unprofitable, and has resulted in a continu- 
ous and disastrous increase of unemploy- 
ment. Deeming that some increase in the 
level of world prices would be the first sign 
of economic recovery, the Commission won- 
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ders what methods can be used to counter- 
act the fall in prices. It considers that one 
of the measures that should be envisaged is 
a general policy of easy money designed to 
promote a healthy expansion of business. It 
also thinks that the question requires to be 
considered whether in the case of certain 
primary commodities where large stocks are 
overhanging the markets a better level of 
prices could not be obtained by the regula- 
tion of exports or production. Such an ar- 
rangement could be of special importance in 
the case of wheat. The Commission adds 
that any rise in prices which might be ob- 
tained by such means could naturally in the 
long run only be maintained by a general 
improvement of trade such as would follow 
from the abolition of present-day restric- 
tions and the restoration of financial confi- 
dence. 

(3) The abolition of measures of ex- 
change control is, in the Commission’s opin- 
ion, an essential condition of world recovery, 
but such an abolition is only possible if there 
is a lasting balance in the budgetary sys- 
tem, and to secure such stability the govern- 
ments concerned must make an effort to 
adapt their budgetary and economic sys- 
tems. In some cases, however, these efforts 
will not be sufficient so long as there is a 
mass of short-term foreign debts, which may 
at any moment be withdrawn. The Com- 
mission also notes that the service of long- 
term foreign debts might entail great diffi- 
culties which must be examined with much 
care. The main objective must be to restore 
the confidence of the foreign lending mar- 
kets, and this depends largely on the future 
level of prices. 


Restrictions on Trade 


The Commission considers that if appro- 
priate action is taken on these points the 
markets of the creditor countries may soon 
be in a position to resume lending opera- 
tions, but, fearing that the return of inter- 
national confidence may be a slow process, 
it says that governments should consider 
whether they cannot expedite the restora- 
tion of free exchanges by methods likely to 
put into active circulation resources at pres- 
ent immobilized and thereby provide, under 
proper conditions, stabilization credits for 
the countries which require such assistance. 

(4) The Commission considers that there 
must be greater freedom of international 
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trade, and recalls that one of the most sig- 
nificant features of the present crisis is the 
fall which has taken place in the value and 
physical volume of world trade. To a cer- 
tain extent this fall has been caused, and 
has certainly been intensified, by the grow- 
ing network of restrictions which have been 
imposed on trade during recent years. 
Every country seeks to defend its economy 
by imposing restrictions on imports, which 
in the end involve a contraction in its ex- 
ports. Such a policy leads to an increasing 
paralysis of international trade. Govern- 
ments should set themselves to reestablish 
the normal interchange of commodities. 

The Commission says that every effort 
should be made to secure a general agree- 
ment for the progressive relaxation, and the 
complete abrogation at the earliest possible 
date, of the emergency measures—prohibi- 
tions, quotas—imposed on trade as a result 
of the crisis. In addition, it will be neces- 
sary for the governments to pay attention 
to the question of excessive tariffs and to 
arrive at agreements for the moderation 
and stabilization of tariff policies in the 
future. 

The Commission concludes this part of its 
report with the statement that any action in 
the direction of a return to freedom of 
trade has an intimate bearing upon the 
stabilization of currencies, as it is impossi- 
ble to maintain the international monetary 
system except on the basis of an interna- 
tional economic system. “The great creditor 
nations have a special responsibility in this 
respect.” 

Rapid Action Needed 


The Commission summarizes the above 
program as follows: 

In formulating this program we have 
been dominated by the desire to find effec- 
tive and enduring remedies for the present 
depression and for the unemployment which 
weighs so heavily on the whole world. We 
believe that partial remedies in this field 
will not be successful. What is needed is a 
comprehensive program of world reconstruc- 
tion, and this should be carried through as 
rapidly as possible so as to strengthen the 
forces which are now working toward re- 
covery. We have here presented such a 
program. We would not give the impres- 
sion that the adoption of this program could 
deliver the world at a stroke from the diffi- 
culties under which it is now laboring. But 
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if the governments are prepared to under- 
take it, and also to settle political questions 
which lie outside the scope of the Confer- 
ence, we believe that confidence and pros- 
perity can be restored. 

The report then gives the following pro- 
posed agenda for the Conference: 

(1) Monetary and credit policy. 

(2) Prices. 

(3) Resumption of the movement of 
capital. 

(4) Restrictions on international trade. 

(5) Tariff and treaty policy. 

(6) Organization of production and 
trade. 


Social Ideals of the Churches 


NEW statement’ of “Social Ideals of 
the Churches,” or “Social Creed of 
the Churches,” as it has been popularly 
known, was issued by the Federal Council 
of Churches last December. The new 
formulation is authoritative for the Federal 
Council, having been unanimously approved 
by the recent Quadrennial Meeting at In- 
dianapolis, but becomes authoritative for 
the constituent denominations of the council 
only as they adopt it as their own. It is 
expected that, during the coming year, vari- 
ous denominations will consider official 
adoption of the statement. 
The seventeen articles summarizing the 
general positions taken in the document as 
a whole are as follows: 


The Churches Should Stand For 


1. Practical application of the Christian prin- 
ciple of social well-being to the acquisition and 
use of wealth, subordination of speculation and 
the profit motive to the creative and cooperative 
spirit. 

2. Social planning and control of the credit and 
monetary systems and the economic processes for 
the common good. 

3. The right of ali to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance; a wider and fairer distribution of 


1 The statement is the product of four years’ study by a 
special committee appointed by the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service. The members of the committee 
were: Dr. Edward T. Devine, Chairman; Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, Secretary; Rev. Frank Mason North, Miss Lucy P. 
Carner, Right Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, Rev. Hubert C. 
Herring, Rev. Hermann N. Morse, Mrs. William A. Newell, 
Charles Stelzle and Miss Olive Van Horn. 
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wealth; a living wage, as a minimum, and above 
this a just share for the worker in the product of 
industry and agriculture. 

4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, 
against harmful conditions of labor and occupa- 
tional injury and disease. 

5. Social insurance against sickness, accident, 
want in old age and unemployment. 

6. Reduction of hours of labor as the general 
productivity of industry increases; release from 
employment at least one day in seven, with a 
shorter working week in prospect. 

7. Such special regulation of the conditions of 
work of women as shall safeguard their welfare 
and that of the family and the community. 

8. The right of employees and employers alike 
to organize for collective bargaining and social 
action; protection of both in the exercise of this 
right; the obligation of both to work for the 
public good; encouragement of cooperatives and 
other organizations among farmers and other 
groups. 

9. Abolition of child labor; adequate provision 
for the protection, education, spiritual nurture and 
wholesome recreation of every child. 

10. Protection of the family by the single stand- 
ard of purity; educational preparation for mar- 
riage, home-making and parenthood. 

11. Economic justice for the farmer in legis- 
lation, financing, transportation and the price of 
farm products as compared with the cost of 
machinery and other commodities which he must 
buy. 

12. Extension of the primary cultural oppor- 
tunities and social services now enjoyed by urban 
populations to the farm family. 

13. Protection of the individual and society 
from the social, economic and moral waste of any 
traffic in intoxicants and habit-forming drugs. 

14. Application of the Christian principle of 
redemption to the treatment of offenders; reform 
of penal and correctional methods and institutions, 
and of criminal court procedure. 

15. Justice, opportunity and equal rights for all; 
mutual goodwill and cooperation among racial, 
economic and religious groups. 

16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of 
armaments, participation in international agencies 
for the peaceable settlement of all controversies; 
the building of a cooperative world order. 

17. Recognition and maintenance of the rights 
and responsibilities of free speech, free assembly, 
and a free press; the encouragement of free com- 
munication of mind with mind as essential to the 
discovery of truth. 














dal. 
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A New Age of Faith 


The statement closes with the following 
appeal for “A New Age of Faith”: 


No one can contemplate the profound social 
changes involved in any successful carrying out of 
these social ideals without realizing that, while 
they would mean great advances in human welfare 
and happiness, they make unprecedented demands 
upon the intellectual and moral capacity both of 
individual leaders and of the whole people. The 
significance of these demands is the greater since 
the ideals express not only religious opinion but 
aspirations and goals which are stirring the heart 
of the world. 

We may legitimately expect that the collective 
mind of the nation will be equal to the intellectual 
and administrative tasks involved, especially under 
the stress of critical social conditions, if the moral 
qualities required are present in sufficient power. 
What our people lack is neither material resources 
nor technical skill—these we have in superabun- 
dcance—but a dedication to the common good, a 
courage and an unselfishness greater than are now 
manifest in American life. The tasks are beyond 
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us and their accomplishment will be indefinitely 
delayed or frustrated, unless there can be a nation- 
wide spiritual awakening which has social goals. 
Our supreme social need is spiritual awakening. 

But a new age of faith, expressing its devotion 
in a social passion great enough to inspire the 
people to undertake these stupendous tasks, cannot 
center upon the fortunes of the church itself, nor 
upon any form of ecclesiastical control over 
society. It must be a manifestation of spiritual 
forces called out of the common life by the Spirit 
of God, called, let us hope, by the prophetic teach- 
ing of a consecrated church, having as its objective 
the more abundant economic, cultural and spiritual 
life of humanity. 

In our extremity, arising out of harrowing 
social conditions throughout the world, we there- 
fore turn anew to Christ; for the faith of great 
endeavor, for an overwhelming disclosure of God 
in the life of humanity, for the dedication of in- 
numerable individuals to the creation of a more 
Christian social order, and for the assurance that 
what needs to be done, with God’s help can be 
done. 


SPRING 
Hokku Verses from Japan. 


(Japanese hokku poems are gems of three lines with not more than seventeen syllables, the 
tiniest poems in the world. They are simple tender pictures, rhythmical in feeling, of beauty in 
nature. The form has been used by great poets of Japan for many centuries.—Editor.) 


Spring winds 
Today in silence I tramp along 
For ah, what hymn of mine 
Could make such music as the spring wind’s song? 


Wind from the mountain 
From the holy mountain 
The winds blow softly, softly,— 
Soyo-soyoto. 


Cherry-blossoms on Yoshino 
Oh this! Oh this! 
I have no words! I can but say, 
“Flower mountain, Yoshino!” 





Spring rains 
The rains of spring 


Which hang to the branches of the green willow 


Seem like pearls upon a string. 
(Lady Ise, about 1000 A D.) 





Plum Blossoms 


Far across hill and dale 
The blossoms of the plum have cast 
A delicate pink veil. 
(Bash6, 1644-1694) 





Sword among flowers? 
A sword!—— 


Why should one bring such a thing, 
Who comes to view the flowers in spring? 


(Kyorai, 1651-1704) 


























Inaugural Address 
March 4, 1933 


By FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


AM certain that my fellow Americans 

expect that on my induction into the 
presidency I will address them with a can- 
dor and a decision which the present situa- 
tion of our Nation impels. This is pre- 
eminently the time to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, frankly and boldly. Nor need 
we shirk from honestly facing conditions 
in our country today. This great Nation 
will endure as it has endured, will revive 
and will prosper. 


Evils of Fear 


So, first of all, let me assert my firm 
belief that the only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself, nameless, unreasoning, un- 
justified terror which paralyzes needed ef- 
forts to convert retreat into advance. In 
every dark hour of our national life the 
leadership of frankness and vigor has met 
with that understanding and support of the 
people themselves which is essential to vic- 
tory. I am convinced that you will again 
give that support to leadership in these 
critical days. 

In such a spirit on my part and on yours 
we face our common difficulties. They con- 
cern, thank God, only material things. 
Values have shrunken to fantastic levels; 
taxes have risen; our ability to pay has 
fallen; government of all kinds is faced 
by serious curtailment of income; the 
means of exchange are frozen in the cur- 
rents of trade; the withered leaves of in- 
dustrial enterprise lie on every side; farm- 
ers find no markets for their produce; the 
savings of many years in thousands of 
families are gone. 

More important, a host of unemployed 
citizens face the grim problem of existence, 
and an equally great number toil with little 
return. Only a foolish optimist can deny 
the dark realities of the moment. 


Outgrown Modes 


Yet our distress comes from no failure 
of substance. We are stricken by no plague 
of locusts. Compared with the perils which 
our forefathers conquered because they be- 
lieved and were not afraid, we have still 
much to be thankful for. Nature still offers 
her bounty and human efforts have multi- 
plied it. Plenty is at our doorstep, but a 
generous use of it languishes in the very 
sight of the supply. Primarily, this is 
because the rulers of the exchange of man- 
kind’s goods have failed through their own 
stubbornness and their own incompetence, 
have admitted their failure and abdicated. 
Practices of the unscrupulous money 
changers stand indicted in the court of pub- 
lic opinion, rejected by the hearts and 
minds of men. 

True, they have tried, but their efforts 
have been cast in the pattern of an out- 
worn tradition. Faced by failure of credit 
they have proposed only the lending of 
more money. Stripped of the lure of profit 
by which to induce our people to follow 
their false leadership they have resorted 
to exhortations, pleading tearfully for 
restored confidence. They know only the 
rules of a generation of self-seekers. They 
have no vision, and when there is no vision 
the people perish. 

The money changers have fled from their 
high seats in the temple of our civilization. 
We may now restore that temple to the 
ancient truths. The measure of the restora- 
tion lies in the extent to which we apply 
social values more noble than mere mone- 
tary profit. 

Happiness lies not in the mere possession 
of money; it lies in the joy of achievement, 
in the thrill of creative effort. The joy and 
moral stimulation of work no longer must 
be forgotten in the mad chase of evanescent 
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profits. These dark days will be worth 
all they cost us if they teach us that our 
true destiny is not to be ministered unto 
but to minister to ourselves and to our 
fellowmen. 

Recognition of the falsity of material 
wealth as the standard of success goes hand 
in hand with the abandonment of the false 
belief that public office and high political 
position are to be valued only by the stand- 
ards of pride of place and personal profit; 
and there must be an end to a conduct in 
banking and in business which too often 
has given to a sacred trust the likeness of 
callous and selfish wrongdoing. Small won- 
der that confidence languishes, for it thrives 
only on honesty, on honor, on the sacred- 
ness of obligations, on faithful protection, 
on unselfish performance. Without them 
it cannot live. 

Call to Action 

Restoration calls, however, not for 
changes in ethics alone. This Nation asks 
for action, and action now. 

Our greatest primary task is to put people 
to work. This is no unsolvable problem if 
we face it wisely and courageously. It can 
be accomplished, in part, by direct recruit- 
ing by the Government itself, treating the 
task as we would treat the emergency of a 
war, but at the same time through this em- 
ployment accomplishing greatly needed 
projects to stimulate and reorganize the use 
of our national resources. 

Hand in hand with this we must frankly 
recognize the overbalance of population in 
our industrial centers and, by engaging on 
a national scale in a redistribution, en- 
deavor to provide a better use of the land 
for those best fitted for the land. The task 
can be helped by definite efforts to raise 
the values of agricultural products and with 
this the power to purchase the output of 
our cities. It can be helped by preventing 
realistically the tragedy of the growing loss, 
through foreclosure, of our small homes 
and our farms. It can be helped by in- 
sistence that the Federal, State and local 
Governments act forthwith on the demand 
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that their cost be drastically reduced. It 
can be helped by the unifying of relief 
activities which today are often scattered, 
uneconomical and unequal. It can be 
helped by national planning for and super- 
vision of all forms of transportation and of 
communications and other utilities which 
have a definitely public character. There 
are many ways in which it can be helped, 
but it can never be helped merely by talking 
about it. We must act and act quickly. 

Finally, in our progress toward a re- 
sumption of work we require two safeguards 
against a return of the evils of the old 
order; there must be a strict supervision of 
all banking and credits and investments; 
there must be an end to speculation with 
other people’s money, and there must be pro- 
vision for an adequate but sound currency. 

These are the lines of attack. I shall 
presently urge upon a new Congress in 
special session detailed measures for their 
fulfillment, and I shall seek the immediate 
assistance of the several States. 


Foreign Policies 


Through this program of action we ad- 
dress ourselves to putting our own national 
house in order and making income balance 
outgo. Our international trade relations, 
though vastly important, are in point of 
time and necessity secondary to the estab- 
lishment of a sound national economy. I 
favor as a practical policy the putting of 
first things first. I shall spare no effort to 
restore world trade by international eco- 
nomic readjustment, but the emergency at 
home cannot wait on that accomplishment. 

The basic thought that guides these 
specific means of national recovery is not 
narrowly nationalistic. It is the insistence, 
as a first consideration, upon the interde- 
pendence of the various elements in and 
parts of the United States—a recognition 
of the old and permanently important 
manifestation of the American spirit of 
the pioneer. It is the way to recovery. It 
is the immediate way. It is the strongest 
assurance that the recovery will endure. 
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In the field of world policy I would 
dedicate this Nation to the policy of the 
good neighbor — the neighbor who reso- 
lutely respects himself and, because he does 
so, respects the rights of others — the 
neighbor who respects his obligations and 
respects the sanctity of his agreements in 
and with a world of neighbors. 

If I read the temper of our people cor- 
rectly, we now realize as we have never 
realized before our interdependence on each 
other; that we cannot merely take but we 
must give as well, that if we are to go for- 
ward we must move as a trained and loyal 
army willing to sacrifice for the good of a 
common discipline, because without such 
discipline no progress is made, no leadership 
becomes effective. We are, I know, ready 
and willing to submit our lives and property 
to such discipline because it makes possible 
a leadership which aims at a larger good. 
This I propose to offer, pledging that the 
larger purposes will bind upon us all as a 
sacred obligation with a unity of duty 
hitherto evoked only in time of armed strife. 


Willingness to Lead 


With this pledge taken, I assume un- 
hesitatingly the leadership of this great 
army of our people dedicated to a disci- 
plined attack upon our common problems. 

Action in this image and to this end is 
feasible under the form of government 
which we have inherited from our ancestors. 
Our Constitution is so simple and practical 
that it is possible always to meet extraor- 
dinary needs by changes in emphasis and 
arrangement without loss of essential form. 
That is why our constitutional system has 
proved itself the most superbly enduring 
political mechanism the modern world has 
produced. It has met every stress of vast 
expansion of territory, of foreign wars, of 
bitter internal strife, of world relations. 

It is to be hoped that the normal balance 
of executive and legislative activity may be 
wholly adequate to meet the unprecedented 
task before us. But it may be that an un- 


precedented demand and need for unde- 
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layed action may call for temporary de- 
parture from that normal balance of public 
procedure. 

I am prepared under my constitutional 
duty to recommend the measures that a 
stricken Nation in the midst of a stricken 
world may require. These measures, or 
such other measures as the Congress may 
build out of its experience and wisdom, I 
shall seek, within my constitutional author- 
ity, to bring to speedy adoption. 

But-in the event that the Congress shall 
fail to take one of these two courses, and in 
the event that the national emergency is 
still critical, I shall not evade the clear 
course of duty that will then confront me. 
I shall ask the Congress for the one remain- 
ing instrument to meet the crisis—broad 
executive power to wage a war against the 
emergency, as great as the power that would 
be given to me if we were in fact invaded 
by a foreign foe. 

For the trust reposed in me I will return 
the courage and the devotion that befit the 
time. I can do no less. 


Forward Unafraid 


We face the arduous days that lie before 
us in the warm courage of national unity; 
with the clear consciousness of seeking old 
and precious moral values; with the clean 
satisfaction that comes from the stern per- 
formance of duty by old and young alike. 
We aim at the assurance of a rounded and 
permanent national life. 

We do not distrust the future of essential 
democracy. The people of the United 
States have not failed. In their need they 
have registered a mandate that they want 
direct vigorous action. They have asked 
for discipline and direction under leader- 
ship. They have made me the present 
instrument of their wishes. In the spirit of 
the gift I take it. 

In this dedication of a nation we humbly 
ask the blessing of God. May He protect 
each and every one of us. May He guide 
me in the days to come. 




















The Polish Corridor as a Source of 
Political and Economic Dangers 


By DR. BUDDING 


Regierungsprasident, Marienwerder 


(We print this communication, as we understand it to be the view generally held in 


Germany. 
Eprror.) 


T IS common knowledge by now that the 

cession to Poland of a large tract of 
German territory extending in width from 
about 22 to about 140 miles and separating 
East Prussia from the rest of Germany can- 
not be justified either by reference to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s 14 points or by considerations 
relative to commercial policy. The estab- 
lishment of the Polish Corridor—a district 
which, at the close of the war, was inhabited 
by a majority of Germans—and the con- 
version of the German seaport of Danzig 
into a so-called “Free City” likewise de- 
tached from Germany were merely decided 
upon because France intended to weaken 
Germany politically and economically and 
because the newly-created Polish State de- 
sired to extend its dominion as much as 
possible. The natural consequence arising 
out of such action has been that the seeds 
of enmity were sown between Germany and 
Poland—two countries which, for geograph- 
ical reasons, if for no others, ought to go 
hand in hand in many things—and that the 
mentality engendered by the war and by war 
propaganda has continued to govern Ger- 
man-Polish relations until now and in 
future. 

During the 12 years that have elapsed 
since then Poland has been engaged in a 
wholesale policy of Polonizing the ceded 
territories, with the result that the German 
element of the population has been reduced 
to about one-third of what it used to be. 
Nearly a million Germans were expelled 
from West Prussia and Posen alone. The 
chief weapons used by the new masters have 
been: Personal chicanery; far-reaching in- 
terference with the people’s cultural life; 
the suppression of German schools; the re- 
striction of the liberty of the press and of 
the right to public meetings; the withdrawal 
of trade licences, and, above all, the policy 
of expropriating German landed property, 
a matter which has now engaged the atten- 


The “Corridor” is one of the major unknown factors in the European equation.— 


tion of the League of Nations for three 
years. Expropriation has been mainly re- 
sorted to in the central and northern parts 
of the Corridor, where “strategic considera- 
tions” may be responsible for such severity. 
The aim is obvious: Poland would like the 
world to believe that those districts have 
been Polish from time immemorial. 

Economically, Poland has damaged the 
interests of the lower Vistula district by do- 
ing everying in her power to alter the main 
direction of through traffic so as to make it 
run from south to north instead of from 
west to east, which would be, and had al- 
ways been, the natural route. A drastic 
example of this policy is the destruction of 
the large Vistula bridge at Miinsterwalde, 
a piece of vandalism which has few parallels. 
Through the medium of special tariffs 
(notably for coal) which do not even cover 
prime costs, Poland is trying to divert the 
trade of the East Upper Silesian industrial 
districts from its natural course down the 
broad highway of the Oder, of which Stettin 
is the maritime terminal, to the Corridor and 
also to force the trade from Northern Po- 
land and the annexed Vilna region, which 
used to take its way via Memel and KOnigs- 
berg, into the same channel. 

A few miles west of the ancient Baltic 
port of Danzig Poland has now created, 
largely with the aid of French capital, the 
seaport of Gdynia. Its principal object in 
doing so was to provide a base for the future 
Polish navy; but it was also intended to cap- 
ture the trade of Danzig. Gdynia’s rise to 
importance is due, in the first place, to the 
export of coal from Polish Silesia to the 
Scandinavian countries, where it competes 
with English coal. In order to further this 
trade, a railroad has been built to connect 
Kattowitz with Gdynia, also chiefly financed 
by French capital. Every ton of coal car- 
ried over this line involves the State in a 
loss of revenue. 
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Poland’s exaggerated nationalism has 
turned the Corridor into a source of danger 
to the peace of Europe. The military forces 
stationed there far exceed the needs of the 
situation. The numerous disputes between 
Poland and Danzig, chiefly due to Polish 
violation of existing rights, indicate how 
great this danger really is. 

It would be an error to imagine that the 
problem of the Polish Corridor would in the 
long run solve itself, because the Polish 
element of the population increases at a 
faster rate than the German element. His- 
tory proves that mere numbers have never 
exercised a determining influence upon the 
political development of countries, as may 
be seen by a glance at the history of the 
British Empire or that of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

The measures repeatedly suggested re- 
cently for solving the Corridor problem en- 
tirely disregard the essential necessities. 
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Frontier corrections, the lowering of tariff 
walls, international control schemes, etc., 
are of no use. The suggestion that East 
Prussia should be incorporated with the 
Polish economic union, including customs 
matters, is worse than useless; because such 
a plan, far from doing justice to the vital 
needs of Eastern Germany, would be tanta- 
mount to the “cold” annexation of East 
Prussia. 

What is required to ease the situation is, 
first and foremost, the restoration of normal 
relations between the two neighboring 
countries. An improvement in this respect 
could be brought about if France would 
cease to look upon Poland as a potential ally 
against Germany. If these conditions were 
complied with, the revision of the frontiers 
would no longer be impossible. The pres- 
ent demarcation of the frontier, however, is 
such that it will never be acceptable to 
Germany. 


The Junior Year Abroad 


By HORATIO SMITH 


(Professor Smith, head of the Department of Romance Languages, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., was Director in the Foyer du Soldat, 1918-19, and Chairman of the Committee 


on Modern Languages of the College Entrance Examination Board 1930-31. 


He is the author 


of: The Literary Criticism of Pierre Bayle; Advanced French Composition; and the Editor 


of Balzac’s Le Pére Goriot. 
ground.—EpirTor.) 


OST people of enlightenment (which 
means here, as usual, the present au- 
thor and his readers) admit that provincial- 
ism is a defect, and that it may become a 
vice. We all agree in theory that we must 
be ready to consider the points of view of 
other nations placed in circumstances dif- 
ferent from ours; we are all aware of the 
undoubted fact that the world is getting 
smaller and smaller and that our relations 
with foreign peoples are getting more and 
more intimate and more and more charged 
with possibilities for good—and for evil. 
With high ambition to develop the good 
we organize world congresses, draw up 
peace pacts, join foreign policy associa- 
tions, attend institutes of international pol- 
itics, support, as we should, magazines 
that take us out of our own parish and 
open up new horizons. All this activity is 
honorable and, with allowance for human 
limitations, effective. But the task remains 
colossal, the methods must continue to be 





He has studied the Junior Year Abroad officially and on the 


various, new ones deserve sympathetic no- 
tice, and especially any enterprise which, by 
being specific, practical, realistic, and pro- 
ductive of immediately measurable results, 
satisfies the modern instinct for getting 
down to cases. 

I 


Such an undertaking is what is now gen- 
erally called the Junior Year Abroad, an 
arrangement whereby students in American 
colleges may spend the third year of their 
undergraduate life in residence at a Euro- 
pean university, in France, Germany, Spain 
or Italy. This is one of the few plans 
which the author of a corrosive and de- 
served indictment of Study Abroad in a re- 
cent Harpers indicated he was not attack- 
ing. In the article, it may be recalled, 
was a vigorous, picturesque assault upon 
the type of well-meaning American parent 
who “with a child-like faith looks 
toward Europe and sees the wisdom of the 
centuries ready and waiting for all who 
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will come.” It is precisely because the 
Junior Year Abroad is organized by Ameri- 
cans with expert knowledge of Europe, who 
know that the wisdom of the centuries is 
not being offered on a platter, who realize 
how much our students must be directed 
and how much of their mentality and tra- 
ditions must be explained to the European 
professors; it is precisely because here one 
has the preliminary information considered 
so essential by the writer in Harpers, that 
the scheme is so sound." 

In the case of the Junior Year in France, 
which has been functioning the longest (10 
years) and is the most developed, it is pos- 
sible to point already to substantial 
achievement. We will soon have sent 
nearly one thousand students to France 
from nearly one hundred colleges, and there 
is already an active alumni organization 
for one large group of these, who take de- 
light at their annual reunions in reminis- 
cences of what Franklin would have called 
a second patrie. For 1932-1933 there are 
in Paris nearly one hundred young men 
and women from a score of American col- 
leges. 

What do they do in France, what does it 
cost them in time and money (since we are 
holding a brief for the realistic), and what 
definite results does it bring? 


II 


They sail from the United States in July 
or August and go immediately to Tours 
or Grenoble where for several months they 
serve a strenuous apprenticeship in the 
language. They have indeed already 
studied French in American schools and 
colleges for four or five years and they are 
furthermore a hand-picked group; care is 
taken to send only those who have already 
proven both industrious and competent. 
But even so, they have not been in France 
and they need to add to what they have 
previously learned intensive training on the 
grounds. Then comes a short vacation, 
which often means a week in the Alps or 
the Pyrenees or over the border (they get 
the habit of crossing frontiers and this is 


1The University of Delaware and Smith College have 
taken the initiative in this project. Smith operates by 
itself and now sends forty or fifty of its Juniors annually; 
the Delaware Group includes students of many colleges 
under a common Director and sponsored by a Committee 
of the Institute of International Education. The two 
units operate separately but harmoniously; they are 
treated for the purposes of this article as one. 
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not without its psychological and symbolic 
value), and then Paris. 

Here they follow courses which are espe- 
cially organized for young foreigners at the 
University of Paris, and they have in con- 
nection with each one of these courses spe- 
cial instructors who give them what is 
almost private tutoring, since they are 
often dealt with in groups of only four or 
five. All of the lectures and all of the 
classroom exercises and all of their speak- 
ing and writing are in French. But it is 
not in the least intended that they shall 
lead a merely academic existence. They 
go to the opera, to concerts, to the great 
theaters of the city, they visit its museums 
and churches and historical monuments, 
they have opportunity for trips to interest- 
ing places in the neighborhood of Paris, 
they move about in the city and see in- 
numberable different aspects of the civiliza- 
tion of a great foreign capital. Sometimes 
the curricular and the extracurricular are 
agreably blended: A course on contempo- 
rary drama is supplemented by visits to 
the significant plays of the current season; 
a professor of architecture lectures on 
Gothic cathedrals and the next day en bon 
camarade accompanies his class on an ex- 
cursion to Chartres. 

It might seem that to turn loose Ameri- 
can boys and girls of eighteen or twenty, 
three thousand miles and more away from 
home, exposes them to serious risks. Those 
directly in charge of these students think 
that the danger is slight; they know that 
as a city of wickedness Paris is consider- 
ably overrated, but they are none the less 
alert and these students are very much 
more carefully watched than they are in 
many American institutions of learning. 
They are not in fact set loose. One ar- 
rangement which proves most practical is 
to have the funds of each student in the 
hands of the director of the organization. 
It is the director who pays the bills for 
tuition, board, and the like and the stu- 
dent has only such pocket money as his 
family may see fit to provide. During 
the ten years of operation of this plan 
there have been practically no untoward 
incidents, and any American parent may 
send his son or daughter abroad under 
such auspices with confidence. 

The students live in French families 
which have been very carefully selected as 
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representative, interesting and reliable, and ~ 


there are not more than one or two stu- 
dents in a given family. The student meets 
the friends of his hosts and often has an 
opportunity to come to know well French 
boys and girls of his own age. This inti- 
mate insight into French life is frequently 
one of the most precious results of the en- 
tire year, and is no doubt one of the prin- 
cipal causes why the young Americans 
come back with an enthusiasm for their for- 
eign experience—in sharp contrast to cer- 
tain short-term, unfortunate, unaided tour- 
ists to whom their few weeks abroad 
chiefly recall baffling encounters with cas- 
ually met aliens, unfamiliar diet, miles of 
picture galleries and aching feet. The 
Juniors Abroad may and do travel in their 
long vacations but for the major part of 
their year they are concentrating upon the 
possibilities of one of the most fascinating 
cities in the world. 


III 


What is the cost in time and money? 
One is tempted to answer that it represents 
no extra expense whatsoever, but a more 
strictly accurate if less showy statement 
is better. In time there is by any stand- 
ard no cost at all; these students return 
to their American institutions with full 
credit for whatever they have done in 
France and ordinarily become members of 
the Senior class in their own college and 
graduate when they would have, had they 
remained at home. In money the year 
costs about what a year would cost in an 
American institution for a student who 
pays cash and is not dependent upon liv- 
ing at home or upon some of the thousand 
jobs, from laundryman to professional 
pallbearer, by which ingenious and undis- 
mayed youth—in America—sometimes 
contributes to his own education. Natu- 
rally there are no such opportunities for 
these youths in Paris, nor indeed for young 
Frenchmen; and from the French point 
of view, although this is not the moment 
to study it, there should not be. Every- 
thing possible is done by the American di- 
rection to make the Junior Year Abroad 
inexpensive; there is obviously no question 
of profit since we have here in its purest 
form an educational enterprise; the budget 
is scrutinized with sound business sense to 
insure the student a maximum return. 
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The description of the plan has already 
suggested the nature of this return. All 
the students come back speaking the lan- 
guage with facility. This is a good result 
but in itself secondary. They also come 
back well acquainted with the various as- 
pects of the civilization of the country; 
they come back having grown in the best 
sense of the word more sophisticated; they 
are more nearly men and women of the 
world. It is often amazing to their teach- 
ers and families (we are speaking now of 
the facts of the 10-year record) to see how 
much in this year they have matured. If 
there is any meaning at all in the phrase 
“a liberal education,” this is a place for 
applying it. All kinds of new vistas have 
been revealed to them, and more than 
anything else, to stress the idea presented 
at the start, they come back with a sort 
of international-mindedness. They have 
learned about the psychology of another 
race and they have had innumerable daily 
contacts at table, in the street, in shops, 
in lecture hall, in salons—experiences in 
getting on with individuals of another na- 
tion. We may be sure that during the rest 
of their lives they will look at international 
problems with a new and broad under- 
standing born of this invaluable discipline. 


IV 


Cooperation between persons or groups 
of different races cannot prosper upon good 
will and honest intentions alone. The 
word discipline has just been employed 
with deliberate intent. The nature of lan- 
guage study offers a parallel worth ponder- 
ing by internationalists. Sometimes in 
starting to study a foreign language we 
labor under the delusion that we have 
simply to learn another set of words for 
the same objects and the same ideas. But 
as we get into the subject we find not only 
foreign words but foreign objects and, espe- 
cially, foreign ideas. Only will power and 
hard work, with intellectual hospitality, 
can help us toward a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of what at the beginning is so 
alien. That is why such an enterprise as 
the Junior Year Abroad, in France or in 
any other of the countries mentioned, is 
precious. Conditions and standards are 
right. The returning students are sure to 


contribute, as they settle throughout the 
United States, to international sweetness 
and light. 
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Foreword 


By L. S. ROWE 


Director General, Pan American Union 


T IS a source of real gratification to every 

one interested in our relations with the 
nations of Latin America to learn that Dr. 
Call, the able editor of Wortp Arrarrs, has 
planned a new department dealing with the 
outstanding questions involved in inter- 
American relations. Wortp AFFrarirs has 
become one of the most important media 
through which trustworthy information on 
foreign relations is made available to the 
American people. With each succeeding 
year our relations with the twenty republics 


to the south of us are acquiring greater sig- 
nificance. The confidence and cooperation 
of the Latin American republics are of vital 
importance to our Government and the es- 
tablishment of closer understanding between 
the people of the United States and the na- 
tions of Latin America is the only permanent 
foundation upon which a truly continental 
policy can rest. In establishing this new 
department on Latin America the editor 
of Wortp Arrairs is doing a service to the 
entire Continent. 


“The differences which exist today between the two sections, their very contrasts, arise mainly 
from the historical evolution of the past four centuries which has divided and opposed what geog- 
raphy, left to itself, would have tended to unite. The difference is provided not by nature but by man. 
If in the end geography outweighs history in the social development of America, the two parts of 


this great continent will tend to resemble each other more and more.”—ANbRE SIEGFRIED. 














The 


Question of Responsibility for 


the Exclusion of Mexico from 
the League of Nations 
in 1919 


By JAMES FRED RIPPY 


(Dr. Rippy has been Professor of History in Duke University since 1926, during which 
time he has also been Associate Managing Editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review. 
Since 1929, he has been Editor of the Duke University Press. Among his best known works 
are: United States and Mexico; Latin America in World Politics; Early Rivalry of The 
United States and Britain in Latin America.—Ep1Tor.) 


I 


HE conviction appears to be quite gen- 

eral in Latin America that the United 
States, and especially Woodrow Wilson, was 
responsible for the original exclusion of 
Mexico from the League of Nations. Such 
a conviction, although based upon an ele- 
ment of truth, can now be shown to be quite 
unfair to the United States and its great 
President. 

Shortly after the adoption of the Cove- 
nant, Sefor Luis Machado, who had been 
an attaché of the Cuban delegation at the 
Peace Conference, made the following state- 
ment in the course of a discussion of the 
Pact before the Cuban Society of Interna- 
tional Law: 


The United States, which wished a free 
hand from Europe in dealing at its pleasure with 
Mexico and Santo Domingo, would not consent 
under any conditions that these two sister coun- 
tries should appear in the list of those invited to 
adhere; and Costa Rica, our little sister of Central 
America, has likewise been punished by “Uncle 
Sam,” like a bad child, for having disobeyed by 
internal revolutions the latest theories held by the 
President of the United States.’ 


And in September, 1931, during the dis- 
cussion of the proposal to invite Mexico to 
become a member, Sefor Restrepo, a dele- 
gate of Colombia, remarked in the League 
Assembly itself: 


This is the moment to explain why Mexico has 
not been represented here since the foundation of 
the League. 

For the first time in history, as you will recall, all 
the South [Hispanic] American States were con- 
vened to attend the Second Peace Conference held 
at The Hague in 1907 under the auspices of the 


Czar of Russia. After that, some time elapsed. 
Then, on the signature of the Treaty of Peace, we 
were all invited again, with the exception of Mexico 
and the Republic of Costa Rica. What was the 
reason for leaving out one North American country 
and one country of Central America? It is [was] 
because President Wilson, a great American leader, 
and a great man, to whom I pay a tribute when- 
ever I utter his name, preached a doctrine which 
rather implied intervention as regards the govern- 
ments south of the United States, from the Colo- 
rado River to Chile. He held the view that, in the 
interests of pacification we should refuse 
to recognize governments which were the outcome 
of revolutionary movements, or coups d’état, of 
cuartelasos, or military plots.” 


II 


This is the view generally held in Latin 
America. What are the facts? Although 
the evidence bearing on the question is still 
meager, it is sufficient to indicate that the 
responsibility for excluding Mexico from 
the list of neutrals invited to join the League 
must be shared at least by England and 
France. 

It is well to remember at the outset that 
the official relations of the United States and 
Mexico at this period were fairly harmoni- 
ous. Carranza owed his position in some 
measure to the support of Wilson; the 
Pershing expedition had long since been 
withdrawn from Mexico; and the questions 
of oil and claims had not yet assumed the 
proportions which they later developed. 
When Sefior Alberto J. Pani went to Paris 
to take up his duties as Mexican minister 





1 La Sociedad Cubana de Derecho Internacional y el 
Pacto de la Liga de las Naciones (Habana, 1920), p. 56. 

2 League of Nations, Oficial Journal, Special Supplement, 
No. 93, p. 36 
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there, he proceeded by way of Washington, 
where he was shown every courtesy; and 
from there he traveled under the auspices 
of the United States on board the govern- 
ment transport “George Washington”! * 

It is also necessary to remember that the 
drafting of the League Covenant was the 
work of many hands. Its drafting was en- 
trusted to a Commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives from 14 belligerent nations, and a 
sub-committee of this Commission held two 
meetings with the representatives of 13 
neutral nations who were invited to express 
their views. 

The Commission soon decided that only 
the states which were to sign the treaty of 
peace should be named as original members 
of the League—a decision made necessary 
by the fact that the Covenant was to be an 
integral part of the peace treaty and there- 
fore open to the signature of only the states 
at war. Nevertheless, it was also decided to 
make provision for the later admission of 
other states. 

There was considerable discussion as to 
the form this provision should take. Since 
France was opposed to the admission of such 
former enemy countries as Germany and 
Austria, it was impractical to declare the 
Covenant open to the signatures of all 
states, and the Commission thus found itself 
practically forced to draw up a list of neu- 
trals to be invited to accede. 

The Drafting Commission first considered 
the question of the League’s membership at 
its Third Meeting (February 5), but on this 
occasion the discussion was limited largely 
to the status of the British Dominions. No 
reference was made at this time to the status 
of neutrals or the classes of membership. 

During the Ninth Meeting (February 13) 
further consideration was given to this prob- 
lem. Writing of this meeting, David Hunter 
Miller, in his excellent work on The Draft- 
ing of the Covenant, says: 


Cecil [Lord Robert] again mentioned the fact 
that India would come in as a Signatory, to which 
Wilson assented. Reference was made to the 
neutrality of Switzerland and even of Abyssinia; 
in fact there were certain neutrals such as Mexico 
and Costa Rica with which some of the Powers did 
not then have diplomatic relations. No allusion 
was made to these and nothing was said as to just 
how and when the list of invited neutrals would be 
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made up. But a clause providing for their invita- 
tion by name in a Protocol to the Covenant was 
inserted, as proposed by Cecil.‘ 


The next step in preparing the list of 
neutrals was taken on March 12 when the 
Supreme Council requested the diplomats of 
all the neutrals represented at Paris to send 
in suggestions to the Drafting Commission. 
But Sefior Pani had not yet been received 
by the President of the French Republic, 
and hence was not included in this invita- 
tion, an omission which meant that Mexico 
was to take no part in the drafting of the 
League constitution. 

During the Eleventh Meeting of the Com- 
mission (March 22) the question of mem- 
bership again came up. In preserving the 
record of this meeting Miller remarked: 
“Lord Robert Cecil said that though all 
states without exception might not be im- 
mediately admitted into the League, cer- 
tain of them deserved to be admitted at its 
very foundation. Cecil excepts 
Mexico.” ® 

Again, Miller’s minutes of the Fifteenth 
Meeting of the Commission (April 11) con- 
tain this passage: 


Lord Robert Cecil said that a question 
arose with regard to Article I, namely, what neu- 
tral States would be invited to accede to the Cove- 
nant? Would the Plenary Conference have to un- 
dertake to draw up this list of invitations? He 
thought this list might fairly include the thirteen 
neutral States who had stated their views before 
the Commission. ¥ 


Of course this would mean that Mexico 
would not appear on the list. The only 
other reference which Miller makes to the 
matter is contained in the following impor- 
tant passage: 


In effect the Commission adopted an Annex to 
the Covenant . . .; but no form of annex was 
passed on and no list of neutral states to be invited 
was agreed to, although mention was made of the 
thirteen countries which had laid their views before 
the Commission. Early in the day [April 
11, 1919] at the close of one of the Plenary Sessions 
of the Conference I had talked with Secretary 


3A. J. Pani, Cuestiones diversas (Mexico, 1922), p. 250. 
Pani to Carranza, May 25, 1919. 

*I, 227. This work was published by Putnam’s Sons 
(New York, 1928). 

5 Miller, op. cit., I, 318, II, 340-341. 

* Ibid., II, 393. 
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Lansing about the annex and regarding the States 
that should be invited to join the League. Mr. 
Lansing expressed the opinion that both the Do- 
minican Republic and Mexico should be invited, 
but not Costa Rica. I mentioned the question of 
these three states to Colonel House on April 12, 
and at his direction I wrote this memorandum for 
the President about them: 


Thirteen neutral states are to be invited to ac- 
cede to the Covenant. 

Not included in those thirteen are the following: 

1. Costa Rica. 

While a belligerent, C. R. is not invited to the 
Conference and we do not recognize the govern- 
ment of Tinoco. It is assumed that Costa Rica 
should not be invited. 


2. Mexico. 

Lord Robert Cecil is quite opposed to the inclu- 
sion of Mexico. 

Mr. Lansing expressed to me an opinion in favor 
of the invitation. 

I believe that the present government of Mexico 
has not been recognized either by Great Britain or 
France, and the invitation would, in my opinion, 
be a recognition of that government by those 
countries. 


3. Santo Domingo. 

Mr. Lansing expressed to me an opinion in favor 
of the invitation. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Stabler believes 
that such an invitation would be inadvisable. 

Santo Domingo was represented at the Second 
Hague Conference. 

Col. House sent my memorandum up to the 
President with this notation: “Dear Governor: Will 
you not initial the ones to be invited, if any? 
E. M. H.” 

Mr. Wilson’s decision was made in the following 
words of his letter to me of April 15: 

“In returning this memorandum which you were 
kind enough to send me, let me say that I think on 
the whole it would be wise not to include any one 
of these three states in the invitation.” * 


Such is the evidence revealed by Dr. 
Miller. Lord Cecil was “quite opposed to 
the inclusion of Mexico” in the list of neu- 
trals to be invited to join the League; Lan- 
sing was in favor of inviting Mexico; Miller 
pointed out that the failure of Great Britain 
and France to recognize the Carranza gov- 
ernment might make it difficult for these 
two powers to include Mexico in the list; 
Wilson, who had recognized Carranza— 
who in fact had been in large measure re- 
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sponsible for placing Carranza in charge of 
the Mexican government—was nevertheless 
opposed to extending the invitation to Mex- 
ico. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
he took this stand because of respect for the 
views of Great Britain and France? * 


III 


In passing on to President Carranza such 
information as he was able to secure rela- 
tive to the Peace Conference, Pani revealed 
no disposition to denounce any member of 
the delegation from the United States. For 
instance, on February 13, 1919, he wrote as 
follows: 


I lunched today at the Hotel Crillon, which has 
been requisitioned by the French Government as 
quarters for the American Peace Commission, with 
Mr. Edward Robinson, a prominent member of 
that Commission. 

It was Mr. Robinson who opened the conversa- 
tion, suddenly handing me a clipping concerning 
the arrival of Mr. Edward Doheny, the principal 
stockholder and director of the Huasteca Petroleum 
Company, on a mission, according to reports, to 
present a petition to the Peace Conference for jus- 
tice to foreign interests in Mexico. Mr. 
Robinson gave me to understand that Doheny 
would have to return to the United States with his 
tail between his legs.° 


And in reporting to his chief regarding the 
final adoption of the Covenant, Pani said: 


It should also be mentioned here that, 
of the three countries which have been 
excluded from the League of Nations, the Govern- 
ment cf Mexico has not yet been recognized by 
that of England, nor that of Costa Rica by that 
of the United States, and the Republic of Santo 
Domingo is occupied by the American military 
forces. 

Thus, from the little which the world knows of 
the war between national interests and the more 
or less idealistic, humanitarian aspirations, as dis- 





7 Ibid., 1, 466-467. 

8 France did not reestablish relations with Mexico until 
May 12, 1919. Pani thought that the French government 
was unfriendly toward Mexico. On May 25 he wrote 
Carranza that: “The principal causes of this hostility are 
two: the ignorance in which people here find themselves 
as regards the Mexican situation, and the damages caused 
French capital invested in Mexico by the revolution.” 
(Pani, op. cit., p. 251.) 

Great Britain did not finally resume diplomatic relations 
with Mexico until August 28, 1925. (New York Times, 
August 29, 1925.) The delay had been due to dissatisfac- 
tion over the treatment of British subjects, many of whom 
had suffered injury in persons or property. 

® Pani, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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closed in the course of the deliberations of the 
Peace Conference, we can see the decisive . . . 
preponderance of these two forces: That of British 
imperialism, which has yielded nothing or almost 
nothing, and the personal and official power of 
President Wilson, who, in spite of all the opposi- 
tion which has been given him, has succeeded in 
saving the institution of the League of 
Nations.” 


Here is a hint of the realization that the 
United States may have been responsible for 
the temporary exclusion of Costa Rica and 
the Dominican Republic from the League, 
but no assertion that Mexico’s exclusion 
may have been due to the same influence and 
no direct criticism of Wilson and the Ameri- 
can Peace Commission on any score. The 
attitude of Pani appears rather to have been 
one of friendly appreciation—and he evi- 
dently felt that Great Britain was responsi- 
ble for the failure to invite Mexico to join 
the League. 

IV 


Secretary Lansing, in the course of his 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on August 6, 1919, invokes 
another interesting suggestion. The record 
is as follows: 


Senator Fall: You mentioned Mexico, Mr. Secre- 
tary. Was the United States equally responsible 
for the fact that no invitation was ex- 
tended to Mexico to join the League? 

Secretary Lansing: No. 

Senator Fall: It was not 
sponsible ? 

Secretary Lansing: I do not know. 

Senator Fall: Did the United States suggest ex- 
tending to Mexico an invitation? 

Secretary Lansing: No. 

Senator Fall: It did not. 
suggest it? 

Secretary Lansing: I do not know. 

Senator Fall: And nobody suggested that Mex- 
ico should even be invited into the League? 

Secretary Lansing: Not to my knowledge.” 


Then who was re- 


Did any other nation 


Apparently no delegate to the Peace Con- 
ference insisted formally that Mexico be 
placed upon the list of the neutral nations 
invited to join the League. And yet, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy were at Versailles, as 
were also the belligerent and neutral nations 
of Latin America. Was Secretary Lansing 
the only delegate who favored extending an 
invitation to Mexico? And were Lansing, 
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Miller, and House the only diplomats who 
brought the question to the attention of any 
of the outstanding leaders of the Confer- 
ence? 

One more statement will complete the 
available evidence bearing on the responsi- 
bility for the exclusion of Mexico from the 
League in 1919. In September, 1931, when 
it was finaly proposed to invite Mexico to 
join this world organization, Lord Cecil, 
speaking as the official British delegate, re- 
marked: 


In the first place, this proposal is the correction 
of an omission which was made at Paris when the 
formation of the League was being considered. 
That omission has iasted much too long, and I am 
not sure that I ought not to acknwledge that I was 
in part, I suppose, responsible for it = 


V 


In summary, it may be said with a con- 
siderable degree of certainty that Mexico 
was originally excluded from the League of 
Nations primarily because of the opposition 
of Great Britain, backed to some extent by 
France acting under the influence of numer- 
ous small French investors in Mexican se- 
curities.‘* The responsibility of the United 
States for this exclusion was quite limited. 
In view of Wilson’s past policy of friendship 
for Carranza and of the attitude of Lan- 
sing, it seems probable that the United 
States favored an invitation to Mexico, but 
refrained from bringing up the matter 
mainly because of the opposition of Lord 
Cecil, with whom Wilson had many more 
vital issues to consider. The method of ex- 
cluding Mexico was easily found. That 
country was not officially represented before 
the French Government at the time of the 
conference of the Drafting Commission with 
the neutrals, hence her minister was not in- 
cluded among those invited; and only states 
represented at the two meetings of the neu- 
trals with the Commission were eventually 


1° Jbid., p. 226. Pani to Carranza, May 6, 1919. 

1 Senate Document No. 10, 66 Congress, I Session 
“Hearings on the Treaty of Peace with Germany,” p. 209. 

12 League of Nations, Official Journal, Special Supple- 
ment, No. 93, p. 34. 

1%2Qn February 25, 1919, Pani wrote Carranza that: 
“The creditors of the Mexican Government have a very 
special character in France by virtue of being sub- 
divided into an infinity of small rentiers. os 
From this [it is evident] that the reestablishment of the 
service on our debt and the satisfactory arrangement of the 
question of the banks will have a much greater influence 
here than in any other creditor nation. - Gea, 
op. cit., p. 45.) 
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placed on the list of those invited to accede 
to the Covenant. The records at hand on 
the drafting of the League constitution do 
not finally substantiate this view: To be cer- 
tain it would be necessary to examine the 
minutes of the meeting of the Supreme 
Council on March 12, 1919, when the deci- 
sion was reached to send the invitation to 
the neutrals. On the basis of the evidence 
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now available, however, it is safe to conclude 
that the current belief that the United States 
was responsible for the exclusion of Mexico 
is somewhat incorrect and decidedly unfair. 
And finally, it would seem not entirely un- 
just to attribute a portion of the responsi- 
bility to certain neutral and belligerent pow- 
ers, especially the Latin states, who failed to 
insist upon the invitation to Mexico. 


Our New Policy of Anti-Imperialism 
in the Caribbean 


By GRAHAM H. STUART 


(Dr. Stuart has been Professor of Political Science at Stanford University since 1924. 
Among his published works are: French Foreign Policy, 1921; Latin America and the United 
States, 1922; The Governmental System of Peru, 1925; The Tacna-Arica Dispute, 1927; The 


International City of Tangier, 1931. 
Ep1Tor.) 


HE Caribbean policy of the United 

States has consisted of a series of 
false starts, brusque interventions, and be- 
lated withdrawals. Although it has been 
termed imperialistic by those of super-rad- 
ical tendencies, even the most violent critic 
would have difficulty in proving it to have 
been profitable. 


I 


With the opening of the year 1933 we 
have brought to an end one of the most 
inexcusable and blundering of our inter- 
ventions, or “interpositions,” as Mr. Hughes 
has termed them, namely, the Kellogg in- 
tervention into Nicaragua. 

It will be remembered that American 
marines, who had been stationed in Nicar- 
agua since the revolution of 1912, were 
finally ordered home in 1925. Almost im- 
mediately following their withdrawal a 
revolution broke out, and the United States, 
bound to support the Central American 
“antirevolution” treaties of 1923, refused 
to accord recognition to President Cham- 
orro, who profited by the coup d’etat. This 
action forced his resignation. Shortly 
afterwards we recognized the Congressional 
designate, Adolfo Diaz, and were thereupon 
invited to send marines to sustain him in 


power. 


He is editor of Stanford Books in World Politics.— 


Secretary of State Kellogg was persuaded 
all too easily, as appeared later, to agree to 
this proposal of temporary intervention. 
The allegation that American lives and 
property were in danger was quickly dis- 
proved, the canal rights were not being 
jeopardized, and the requests of foreign 
governments for protection of their na- 
tionals was hardly a valid excuse for our 
intervention. The real reason seemed to 
be the spectre of Bolshevism and ship- 
ments of Mexican arms to the anti-Ameri- 
can faction. 

Once the marines were again in Nicara- 
gua, it must be conceded that American 
activities were confined to aiding the coun- 
try to reestablish order and thus permit an 
early withdrawal. But obligations had been 
entailed which rendered an immediate with- 
drawal difficult. The Stimson mission of 
1927 was successful in arranging a truce be- 
tween all elements except the adherents of 
General Sandino, and the United States 
supervised the peaceful election of 1928 in 
such an impartial fashion that General 
Moncada, a Liberal opponent of the United 
States intervention, came into power. 

President Moncada was inaugurated Jan- 
uary 1, 1929, but, owing to the revolution- 
ary activities of General Sandino, he was 
apparently unwilling to permit all the Amer- 
ican forces to withdraw immediately. 
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However, when the marines suffered con- 
tinuous casualties in their skirmishes with 
Sandino without being able to put down his 
guerilla activities, the State Department 
decided in 1931 to withdraw all troops from 
Nicaragua after the November, 1932, elec- 
tions. Undoubtedly a series of Senate reso- 
lutions criticising our intervention policy 
aided in bringing about the decision to 
abandon it. 

Rear Admiral Clark Woodward, U.S. N., 
with 400 marines, was sent to supervise the 
presidential election in November, 1932, 
and he performed his task in such a fashion 
that there were practically no disorders, and 
Dr. Sacasa, regarded as the less friendly of 
the two candidates towards the United 
States, was elected by a substantial majority 
over his opponent, Diaz. The Sandistas had 
caused many casualities to American ma- 
rines throughout the year and following the 
presidential election General Sandino gave 
notice that he would not recognize the new 
Sacasa government. The United States had 
not brought peace and order to the entire 
country, but there seemed to be no valid 
reason why it should sacrifice more lives in 
the effort. It had given the people an op- 
portunity to choose a president and con- 
gress in a free election and when two 
major parties signed agreements to secure 
and maintain a stable peace following the 
withdrawal of the marines, our commitments 
were at an end. 

On January 2, 1933, all marines were 
withdrawn, and, according to a State De- 
partment announcement, “no American 
armed forces will remain in that country 
either as instructors in the constabulary, as 
a legation guard, or in any capacity what- 
soever.” 


II 


Unfortunately, the situation as regards 
Haiti is neither so simple nor so satisfac- 
tory. The convention of 1916, which gave 
the United States control over the Haitian 
customs, the right to appoint a financial 
adviser and to organize a native constabu- 
lary under American officers, was to run 
until 1926; and in 1918, in a somewhat 
arbitrary fashion, it was extended until 
1936. Yet, although the United States has 
done much for Haiti in a material way, very 
little effort has been made until recently to 
train the Haitians in the duties of self- 
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government. In fact, until the sending of 
the Forbes Commission by President 
Hoover in 1930 to investigate and report 
upon the situation, the American High Com- 
mission virtually controlled all political 
matters, while the American Financial Ad- 
viser dictated all financial policies. No 
sessions of Congress occurred because no 
elections were held. The presidents were 
mere puppets under the control of the 
American advisers. In fact, the Forbes 
Commission stated that “the acts and the 
attitude of the treaty officials gave your 
commissioners the impression that they had 
been based upon the assumption that the 
occupation would continue indefinitely.” 

As a result of the recommendations of the 
Forbes Commission, the United States ap- 
pointed a regularly accredited foreign minis- 
ter to Haiti to take the place of the Ameri- 
can High Commissioner, supervised the 
election of a new assembly and president, 
began the training of a gendarmerie to re- 
place the marines, and began the withdrawal 
of American forces. 

In April of 1932 the United States dis- 
cussed the financial situation with Haiti 
and declared that we were ready to discon- 
tinue the existing régime just as soon as ade- 
quate arrangements could be made to pro- 
tect our interests. Following up this pro- 
posal, on September 3 the United States 
signed a treaty of friendship with Haiti, 
agreeing to relinquish its control over the 
Garde d’Haiti after December 31, 1934, two 
years before the treaty expired. American 
marines were to begin withdrawal at that 
time. The only American representatives 
to remain were to be a fiscal representative 
and his deputy to supervise and administer 
customs, make provision for the bonded 
debt service, and assist the government to 
maintain a balanced budget. However, the 
Haitian Assembly rejected this treaty since 
it would continue a nominal financial con- 
trol until 1952. 

The new administration, it would seem, 
will be faced with a situation which requires 
withdrawal of all military forces either in 
1934 or at the latest in 1936, but with finan- 
cial commitments running until 1952. Since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote the present 
constitution of Haiti and is asserted to be 
proud of his handiwork, perhaps he will be 
able to put an end to the present stalemate. 





III 


A voluntary withdrawal from both Nica- 
ragua and Haiti, an area which has been 
generally conceded to lie well within our 
viral sphere of interest, should point the 
way to a new policy in the Caribbean. 
Even if there may have been a valid excuse 
for our intervention in the past, the new 
Washington treaties of conciliation and ar- 
bitration of 1929 would seem to furnish a 
procedure to prevent it in the future. These 
treaties, which have now received the neces- 
sary ratifications to make them effective 
(including that of the United States), re- 
quire obligatory arbitration for all justici- 
able disputes and mediation for all others. 
Thus any difficulty requires the joint action 
of neutrals to settle it, and intervention 
could only follow as a joint policy. Inas- 
much as our Monroe Doctrine has always 
been interpreted as « unilateral policy, it 
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might well follow that the United States 
would hesitate seriously before participating 
in a joint intervention. That being the case, 
intervention in the Caribbean on the part 
of the United States, either singly or jointly, 
may have been eliminated for the future. 

If such a change of policy in the Carib- 
bean be the avowed intention of the United 
States, it should have a very favorable ef- 
fect upon our standing in all Latin America. 
Regardless of our feelings of idealistic pur- 
pose in aiding our Caribbean neighbors, 
such policies have cast a very sinister 
shadow south of the Rio Grande, and have 
militated against a closer political and com- 
mercial understanding with Latin America. 
It would seem as though the United States 
is in a position today where every possible 
means of bringing about better feelings in 
our relations with our Latin American 
neighbors should be utilized. The needs 
and the advantages are mutual. 


WORLD CAUSES 


The cause of art against the neglecter or the destroyer of art has become a world-cause. 
cause of health, the fight against infectious diseases, is a world-cause. 


The 
The cause of education 


the fight against ignorance and superstition, is no longer a private concern of this or that govern- 
ment. The cause of conversation in science, philosophy and religion is beginning to be recognized 
as a world-cause. The deepest cause of conflict in the modern world, economic competition, yields 
its own quota to the common concern in general prosperity and enlightenment, to safety and jus- 
tice for travelers, and to the necessity of an understanding among men in the use and conserva- 
tion of natural resources Here you have a body of goods not national but universal; their inter- 
national character is not chosen nor made; it lies in the nature of the case and we wake up to it 
as a fact,—the world order has happened to us! 


—WiiaM Ernest Hockine, The Spirit of World Politics (p. 475) 
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HOUGH Costa Rica is one of the small- 

est of American republics and one of 
those with the simplest basis of economic 
life, it is, because of these very facts, one of 
the best in which to study some of the more 
important factors which contribute to the 
development of Latin American opinion con- 
cerning relations with other countries and 
particularly with the United States. 


I 


The population is of predominantly Eu- 
ropean stock—some 80 per cent of the in- 
habitants are thus classified in the unpub- 
lished census of 1927—and in the better 
developed central plateau, which is the 
politically controlling section of the country, 
in some provinces only a negligible repre- 
sentation of other racial elements exists. 
If there is anything to the claim that sim- 
ilar racial inheritance promotes the ability 
of population groups to understand each 
other we may expect to find understanding 
here. 

Secondly, this is a people among which 
education has been generalized to a degree 
not met anywhere else in tropical America. 
Over 76 per cent of the people are able to 
read and write. Elementary education at 
state cost has long been an accepted stand- 
ard. Along with education has gone the 
development of a more vigorous opinion on 
public affairs, a stabilization of government 
and freedom of the press. 

_ Freedom of the press has resulted, indeed, 
in the most vigorous sort of criticism of the 
government—a freedom which foreigners 


often are led to feel borders on license. 
“No one speaks with a leaf before his 
mouth.” In such a community it should be 
and is possible to have a frank opinion ex- 
pressed as to both the domestic and foreign 
policies. 

It is to be expected that when neighbors 
have resources, human and material, which 
stand in strong contrast, those less amply 
endowed will tend to adopt a critical atti- 
tude toward the more powerful. This is 
characteristic in our personal relations, and 
in international affairs it is confined by no 
means to the less developed countries of 
Latin America. 

In Costa Rica, as a result, lively suscepti- 
bilities are found as to the national rela- 
tions to all other countries and particularly 
as to those which by their size and their 
influence in politics, trade and finance have 
close relation to local affairs. These feel- 
ings are especially evident toward Great 
Britain and the United States and particu- 
larly toward the latter, the rdle of which in 
general Caribbean affairs has been so great 
and so steadily increasing. 


II 


American policy, as far as it has directly 
affected Costa Rica, is a subject of con- 
tinued interest; but it is by no means so 
adversely criticized as in some Latin Amer- 
ican countries. The local press does not 
fail to point out that the United States 
has often acted as an impartial arbiter in 
adjusting international disputes in which 
Costa Rica has beer: involved and that the 
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decisions given have on the whole sustained 
the justice of the national contentions. 

The dispute with Nicaragua concerning 
the northern boundary—the Nicaraguan 
Canal area—was adjusted by President 
Grover Cleveland in 1888. This region 
again came under discussion due to the 
purchase by the United States of the option 
on Nicaragua’s rights in the Canal district 
under the Bryan-Chamorro treaty. There 
resulted friction which for a time generated 
considerable heat in the relations of the two 
republics; but by a protocol signed early in 
1924, as yet unratified by either party, 
Costa Rica received assurance that if the 
United States decides to build a canal on 
the Nicaraguan route Costa Rica shall be 
consulted directly. The Panama boundary 
dispute, once all but causing a war with the 
southern neighbor, was adjusted by Chief 
Justice E. D. White in 1914. The dispute 
with Great Britain over financial operations 
arising out of the Tinoco régime, following 
a coup d’état in 1917, was settled in favor 
of Costa Rica by Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft in 1923. Of major issues in 
which the United States has taken part 
directly or as next friend, there are none 
which have left rancor in the relations of 
the two states. 

III 


The matters involving “foreign inter- 
ests,” which are continued causes of anxiety, 
are economic rather than strictly political; 
and, as is fully appreciated by Costa Rica, 
they rise quite as much from the weakness 
of local development as from conflict of 
national policies. They rise from the char- 
acter of the things which Costa Rica pro- 
duces and from the acknowledged deficiency 
in the supply of national capital. 

Costa Rica has only two important ex- 
ports, a mild, full-bodied coffee which finds 
its best market in England, and tropical 
fruits—bananas—which are sold principally 
in the United States. Coffee production is 
the key industry, and as a result, as an ex- 
president of the country has declared, na- 
tional “prosperity is forged in London.” 
But production has shown a tendency to 
interest a growing number of foreigners— 
many of them Germans—and the coffee ex- 
port business has shifted in that direction 
to an even greater degree. As a result ap- 
prehension has arisen as to what these de- 
velopments mean for the national economy. 
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Fruit raises a similar problem in a dif- 
ferent way. Production is localized on 
the formerly unproductive Atlantic coast, 
though a beginning is now being made on 
the Pacific. Fruit is an “American inter- 
est.” Formerly all but a fraction was pro- 
duced directly by foreign enterprise. The 
demand was then general that the industry, 
in which it was alleged high profits were 
being made, should be forced to contribute 
heavily to the national treasury. Now, 
however, only about one-fourth of the yield 
is produced by “foreign interests,” the rest 
having become a “national industry.” 
While in the first period the long-continued 
demand was for a tax on production, lat- 
terly the desire has been to try to find some 
form of taxation by which the foreigner, 
still controlling the export trade, can be 
taxed without taxing the local entrepreneur. 


IV 


In general, financial affairs of the coun- 
try’s foreigners, and primarily United States 
interests, play an important réle. Local 
capital is limited and chiefly devoted to 
financing the coffee crops. Enterprise of 
other sorts is predominantly foreign. The 
railroad to the Atlantic, the water power, 
light, street railway and other undertakings 
serving the public, almost all represent for- 
eign capital. The improvements undertaken 
by the government have been financed 
through foreign loans. 

Under these circumstances Costa Ricans 
find themselves faced by a dilemma. They 
recognize that for the national advance for- 
eign capital and enterprise are highly to be 
desired. The best run establishments in the 
coffee industry, which help it to maintain 
its position in the market, are foreign; the 
marketing of tropical fruits, the railroad 
giving access eastward to the coast, the pub- 
lic services, the public loans, these are all 
foreign interests. They are indispensable 
factors in the national life. On the other 
hand, as things now run, Costa Ricans feel 
these influences put them in a peculiar and 
unwelcome dependence through the fact that 
“profits go abroad” and local economic de- 
velopment does not result in proportionate 
building up of locally owned economic as- 
sets, or in satisfactory income to the public 
treasury. 

A tax program which can make “the for- 
eigner” contribute as generously as it is felt 
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he should to the public expenses is difficult 
to devise. There is perhaps no better illus- 
tration of the weakness in this respect of 
developing one-crop or few crop countries. 
If “the foreigner” is taxed heavily, local 
development will be checked through trans- 
fer of enterprise to other regions. High 
taxes on the coffee industry may stimulate 
the market for other Central American and 
Colombian coffees. High taxes on the fruit 
industry may shift further investment to 
nearby Honduras, Guatemala, or half a 
dozen other places in the Caribbean where 
treatment is more generous. Without the 
freight created by the fruit trade the rail- 
road giving access eastward to world mar- 
kets could not be run. It has never been a 
prosperous enterprise. In still other de- 
velopments the government finds itself be- 
tween the desire to secure the foreigner’s 
cooperation, even as a foreigner, and the 
desire to have him become more closely 
identified with the country, to have him be- 
come a citizen if possible, to keep his profits 
in the country, to build up local capital, to 
contribute thus to the national income—to 
become Costa Rican. 


V 


Costa Ricans—with exceptions—recog- 
nize that their difficulties rise primarily from 
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economic factors which at best can be 
changed but slowly. Prejudice against for- 
eigners as such does not exist. Immigrants 
are welcomed, foreigners are received into 
the local society. Many have married into 
Costa Rican families and some of the most 
prominent families bear “American” names. 

Public policies show the desire to encour- 
age further the connections with other na- 
tions. The cooperation which such connec- 
tions imply, it is recognized, will be pri- 
marily with citizens of the United States. 
The northern neighbor, furnishing in recent 
years far the greater part of the capital 
entering new enterprises, is the most impor- 
tant source of imports, almost as important 
as all the rest of the world. It is a customer 
of significance for the coffee industry and 
at times almost the only buyer for the coun- 
try’s fruits. 

Taken in the large, relations between the 
United States and Costa Rica are friendly. 
As in many others of the Caribbean repub- 
lics, these relations rest primarily upon eco- 
nomic rather than upon political influences. 
The successful adjustment between the local 
desire for “economic independence” and the 
increasing economic interdependence which 
is characteristic of foreign relations the 
world around is the main problem to be 
faced. 


American Policy Toward Cuba 


By RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 


(Professr Fitzgibbon, of the Department of History and Political Science at Hanover College, 
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tt - of the most challenging and im- 
portant problems of contemporary 
American statesmanship—using the adjec- 
jective in its broadest geographical sense— 
lies in the resolution of the relations between 
the United States and Cuba on a better 
basis than now exists. Of the several so- 
called Caribbean “protectorates” of the 
United States, or to put it more euphemistic- 
ally, the countries with which we have the 
most intimate political relations, Cuba is by 
all odds the most advanced. 


I 


This island state has furnished a Presi- 
dent of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations and an outstanding judge in the 
World Court; it has served as host to one 
of the half dozen Conferences of American 
States and has been the location of numer- 
ous lesser international meetings; and in 
yet other ways Cuba has played an active 
and commendable réle on the international 
stage. 
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The determination of the Cuban-Ameri- 
can “ties of singular intimacy and strength,” 
as President McKinley phrased it, has been 
a prolonged and difficult problem, dating 
back for many decades. An intricate com- 
bination of motives—economic, psycho- 
logical, strategic, humanitarian—brought 
the United States into war with Spain in 
1898 after three years of struggle had deci- 
mated Cuba’s population and resources. At 
the end of the war the island passed tempo- 
rarily into the hands of the United States 
for an indefinite period of preparation for 
self-government. 

In 1900-01 a Cuban Constitutional Con- 
vention drew up a basic law for the govern- 
ment of the republic soon to be launched; 
but since the new Constitution omitted men- 
tion of the much discussed topic of “rela- 
tions” between Cuba and the United States, 
the expiring American Congress adopted 
the famous “Platt Amendment” as an ad- 
dition to the army appropriation act of 
1901. On this basis of relations the inde- 
pendent Cuban government was inaugu- 
rated May 20, 1902. 

Four years later it became necessary for 
the United States to intervene in an im- 
passe following a disputed election and a 
resulting revolution. American occupation 
continued until January, 1909. Reluctance 
of the United States Government formally 
to intervene again led to the adoption under 
President Taft of a so-called “preventive 
policy,” i. e., one of “keeping things quiet” 
in order that no necessity for intervention 
might arise. 


II 


Subsequent diplomatic relations have 
been more conventional except in the years 
1921-23 when they were marked by a degree 
of American supervision never before nor 
since witnessed except in periods of formal 
intervention. During those years General 
Enoch H. Crowder was in Havana as the 
personal representative of Presidents Wilson 
and Harding, a status that continued until 
his appointment to the newly created am- 
bassadorship in 1923. 

In spite of the strategic importance of 
Cuba in relation to the Panama Canal, its 
prominence as the former focal point of yel- 
low fever, and its attraction as a Mecca 
for winter tourists, the outstanding signifi- 
cance of the island is undoubtedly eco- 
nomic—its position as the “world’s sugar 
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bowl,” a position, it must be admitted, which 
is now being disputed. Importance of this 
crop was formally recognized by the United 
States three decades ago in a treaty grant- 
ing Cuban sugars a 20 per cent reduction 
from the current American tariff rates. 
World War demands tended to cement 
Cuban development as a monoculture coun- 
try, and sugar production rose in several 
post-war years to well over five million tons. 

The ramifications of sugar economics— 
and politics—are too extensive to be de- 
tailed here. Cuba’s dependence on the crop, 
despite recent efforts at diversification, has 
produced the wide fluctuations of prosperity 
characteristic of a monoculture country— 
from the “Dance of the Millions” in 1919-20 
to recent economic depths with which the 
United States is largely unfamiliar. 

This in turn has had its effect on the 
Cuban popular attitude toward the island’s 
administrations, leading to complacency to- 
ward the obvious defects of the Zayas gov- 
ernment, while on the other hand such con- 
structive works as the Machado administra- 
tion has prosecuted have failed to alleviate 
widespread dissatisfaction with the present 
government. It has been said that were 
the price of sugar to rise to three cents a 
pound Machado would become the most 
popular president the island has had. 

American investments in Cuba, chiefly in 
sugar, have reached approximately one and 
a half billion dollars, although natural 
shrinkages in capital values have occurred 
in recent years. Most Cuban governmental 
borrowing has been through American 
houses. The debt has fluctuated widely, 
being complicated in recent years by the 
method of financing the great Central 
Highway. 

American investments and loans have 
given the United States an interest which 
finds inevitable reflection in our governmen- 
tal policy toward Cuba. Many, who formerly 
would have been called muckrakers, clamor 
for American intervention to “suppress” 
the allegedly arbitrary and despotic govern- 
ment now in control. Others protest that 
there is too much intermeddling from Wash- 
ington now. Still others favor a policy of 
conciliation and harmony as the surest 
method of protecting the American stakes 
in Cuba. 

When economic interests begin to influ- 
ence foreign policy, as is natural and, in- 
deed, inevitable, any government is admit- 
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tedly faced by a difficult problem. What 
interests are to be given priority of con- 
sideration? What limits shall be observed 
in pursuing a policy of economic protection? 
To what extent shal] American sugar inter- 
ests in Cuba be given consideration as 
against American or Hawaiian or Philippine 
or Puerto Rican interests? Should eco- 
nomic policy, indeed, be allowed to weigh 
to any degree against proper respect for the 
position of Cuba as a sovereign member of 
the family of nations? 


Ill 


On the political side grave problems are 
raised by the allegations made against the 
Machado administration. Are the terms of 
the Platt Amendment to be construed liter- 
ally and the American Government to as- 
sume that a situation has arisen which is 
not satisfactory for “the maintenance of 
. individual liberty” (as the Platt 
Amendment put it) and thereby justifies 
American intervention or at least represen- 
tations? Or are the authorities at Washing- 
ton to conclude that the disturbed political 
conditions are the natural accompaniment 
of the economic situation and that no 
present condition justifies American action? 
Should protests be made over the suspension 
of the writ of Aabeas corpus which, being 
introduced by the American military gov- 
ernment in 1900, was accepted by Cuba by 
virtue of Article IV of the Platt Amend- 
ment? Or does Cuban progress toward 
national adulthood justify the abrogation 
or at least the considerable modification of 
the Platt Amendment itself, a step ardently 
desired by virtually all Cuban political 
groups? 

Although the American economic stake in 
Cuba had been established when the Platt 
Amendment was conceived, the huge pro- 
portions it would assume a quarter of a cen- 
tury later could scarcely have been fore- 
seen; the extent of sugar, utility, mineral, 
and other American-controlled interests in 
the island has given rise to the bitter Cuban 
charge that “Americans own Cuba.” To de- 
bate this is to argue the accuracy of sta- 
tistics of American enterprise there, and au- 
thorities are considerably at variance on 
such matters. But it may safely be assumed 
that government policy toward Cuba is now 
motivated by economic interest far more 
than was true thirty years ago. 

Roughly, in proportion to the increase of 
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economic interest has been the increase in 
subtlety and indirection in the application 
of the Platt Amendment, although several 
popular misconceptions are current on this 
point. It is absurdly charged by opponents 
of the present Cuban administration that 
America’s Ambassador Guggenheim was 
“seen at lunch with Machado” or that mem- 
bers of his family had “had their pictures 
taken with the President’s relatives’ and 
that therefore the insidious influence of the 
United States over the Cuban government is 
obvious. 

No good case against the island adminis- 
tration or that of the United States can be 
made from such thin fabric as that. It is, 
of course, the American ambassador’s duty 
to preserve and promote cordiai relations 
between the two governments—just as that 
is the duty of any diplomat anywhere. 

On the other hand a question may legiti- 
mately be raised as to whether the real or 
supposed extraordinary support given by 
the American Government through its am- 
bassador operates to strengthen the hand of 
the Cuban government in arbitrary or even 
illegal actions which would not otherwise be 
possible. “Oppositionists” charge that it 
does; proadministration supporters are as 
vehement in denying it. 


IV 


Although the term is illy defined and in 
some disrepute, European Powers certainly 
recognize Cuba and, indeed, the entire Car- 
ibbean area as an American “sphere of in- 
fluence.” Even in the absence of the posi- 
tive obligations of the Platt Amendment 
this would impose a certain moral responsi- 
bility on the United States Government and 
would immediately raise the question of the 
intelligent fulfilment of that responsibility. 
But the Platt Amendment exists and creates 
a special relationship between the two gov- 
ernments. Despite the vagueness of its 
phraseology and the apparent placing of its 
obligations on the Cuban rather than the 
United States Government, the latter does 
unquestionably have responsibilities. These 
should be discharged as in the performance 
of the most enlightened sort of trusteeship. 

Elihu Root performed a notable service 
in fathering the Platt Amendment. By its 
American policy toward Cuba, and ulti- 
mately toward the whole Carribean area in 
a general way, was considerably crystallized 
and clarified. Mutual interests and rela- 
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tions were then on a relatively simple basis, 
but since, due to complex economic develop- 
ments, they have become vastly more com- 
plicated. Consequently the official relations 
of the United States with this state have as- 
sumed a new importance. 


Vv 


It is wasteful, and even dangerous in some 
cases, to attempt to regulate foreign policy 
by standards in vogue several decades ago. 
Governments must naturally trim sails and 
make concessions to an inertia born of 
tradition; but the greater the “lag” in policy 
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which has become comfortably familiar like 
a favorite garment as against policy which 
new conditions may make desirable, the 
greater the dissatisfaction and inconvenience 
involved. 

There would seem to be an excellent op- 
portunity for some new Moses in the guise 
of an American statesman to lead the way 
toward better mutual understanding be- 
tween the United States and the Caribbean 
area by a redefinition of the policy govern- 
ing Cuban-American relations in the light 
of recent economic and political develop- 
ments and conditions. 





The Platt Amendment 


Before surrendering control of the island of 
Cuba, following the Spanish-American War of 
1898, the United States Congress passed an appro- 
priation act with a section known as the “Platt 
Amendment,” for the purpose of defining our rela- 
tions with Cuba. This law, now a part of the 
Cuban Constitution, is as follows: 


That in fulfilment of the declaration contained 
in the joint resolution approved April twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, entitled “For 
the recognition of the independence of the people of 
Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain 
relinquish its authority and government in the 
island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and 
naval reserve forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, 
and directing the President of the United States to 
use the land and naval forces of the United States 
to carry these resolutions into effect,” the President 
is hereby authorized to “leave the government and 
control of the island of Cuba to its people” so soon 
as a government shall have been established in said 
island under a constitution which, either as a part 
thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, shall 
define the future relations of the United States 
with Cuba, substantially as follows: 

I. That the government of Cuba shall never 
enter into any treaty or other compact with any 
foreign power or powers which will impair or tend 
to impair the independence of Cuba, nor in any 
manner authorize or permit any foreign power or 
powers to obtain by colonization or, for military 
or naval purposes or otherwise, lodgment in or 
control over any portion of said island. 

II. That said government ‘shall not assume or 
contract any public debt, to pay the interest upon 
which, and to make reasonable sinking fund pro- 





vision for the ultimate discharge of which, the 
ordinary revenues of the island, after defraying 
the current expenses of government, shall be in- 
adequate. 

III. That the government of Cuba consents 
that the United States may exercise the right to 
intervene for the preservation of Cuban independ- 
ence, the maintenance of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and individual 
liberty, and for discharging the obligations with 
respect to Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on 
the United States, now to be assumed and under- 
taken by the government of Cuba. 

IV. That all Acts of the United States in Cuba 
during its military occupancy thereof are ratified 
and validated, and all lawful rights acquired there- 
under shall be maintained and protected. 

V. That the government of Cuba will execute, 
and as far as necessary extend, the plans already 
devised or other plans to be mutually agreed upon, 
for the sanitation of the cities of the island, to the 
end that a recurrence of epidemic and infectious 
diseases may be prevented, thereby assuring protec- 
tion to the people and commerce of Cuba, as well 
as to the commerce of the southern ports of the 
United States and the people residing therein. 

VI. That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from 
the proposed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, 
the title thereto being left to future adjustment by 
treaty. 

VII. That to enable the United States to main- 
tain the independence of Cuba, and to protect the 
people thereof, as well as for its own defence, 
the government of Cuba will sell or lease to the 
United States land necessary for coaling or naval 
stations at certain specified points, to be agreed 
upon with the President of the United States. 

VIII. That by way of further assurance the 
government of Cuba will embody the foregoing 
provisions in a permanent treaty with the United 
States. 
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A Foreword 


O MANY persons particularly in the 

United States the domestic political con- 
fusion and the recurring international fric- 
tion in Latin America is not understandable. 
It is with the aim in mind of supplying them 
with reading references, which it is hoped 
will enable them to obtain a clearer picture 
of actual conditions, that bibliographical 
discussions are inaugurated in the newly 
created section on Latin America in WorLD 
Arrarrs. Because this periodical appears 
only at quarterly intervals these citations 
must of necessity be both brief and highly 
selective. 

Before any reader can fully appreciate 
the contemporary difficulties and problems 
confronting the American states of Iberian 
origin, of course, the historical background 
must be understood. This understanding 
can best and most quickly be gained by 
reading any one of the six college textbooks 
in the field. In the order in which they ap- 
peared they are W. W. Sweet, History of 
Latin America (1919); W. S. Robertson, 
History of the Latin American Nations 
(1922); H. G. James and P. A. Martin, 
The Republics of Latin America (1923); 
Mary W. Williams, Peoples and Politicas of 
Latin America (1930); A. C. Wilgus, A 
History of Hispanic America (1931); and 
J. F. Rippy, The Historical Evolution of 
Hispanic America (1932). If one prefers 
to read from a variety of sources there are 
the following general syllabi which furnish 
reading guides: H. E. Bard, South America 
(1916); H. L. Hoskins, Guide to Latin 
American History (1922); W. W. Pierson, 
Hispanic American History. A Syllabus 
(1926); A. C. Wilgus, An Outline of His- 
panic American History (1927); and H. E. 
Bolton, History of the Americas (1928). 

Further aids to the better understanding 
of Latin American history, civilization, and 
international relations may be found in such 
miscellaneous works as J. I. Rodriguez, 
American Constitutions (2 vols., 1905); 
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R. H. Whitbeck, Economic Geography of 
South America (1926); A. C. Wilgus, An 
Atlas of Hispanic American History (1932); 
N. A. N. Cleven, Readings in Hispanic 
American History (1927); F. Garcia Cal- 
derén, Latin America. Its Rise and Prog- 
ress (1917); The South American Hand- 
book (published annually) ; R. H. Kiniston, 
List of Works for the Study of Hispanic 
American History (1920); and A. C. Wil- 
gus, The Histories of Hispanic America, a 
Bibliographical Essay (1932). 

In the following brief bibliography the 
compiler has tried to select a list of refer- 
ences which will prove helpful to persons 
who wish to delve deeper into the subjects 
treated in the articles published in this 
section of WorLp Arrarrs. For the sake of 
convenience the items have been divided 
into six topics which cover roughly the sub- 
ject matter of the preceding discussions. 


Anti-Imperialism in Hispanic America 


Every burst of imperialistic enthusiasm 
which the United States has experienced has 
been counteracted by the almost equal anti- 
imperialistic reaction both in the United 
States and abroad. A brief summary of this 
manifest destiny exuberance on the part of 
United States political leaders may be found 
in a monograph entitled “Official Expres- 
sions of Manifest Destiny Sentiment Con- 
cerning Hispanic America, 1848 to 1871,” 
by A. C. Wilgus, published in the Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly for July, 1932. Op- 
position in Hispanic America to North 
American expansion and imperialism has 
been and is widespread. One of the chief 
leaders in this movement is the widely- 
known Argentine writer, Manuel Ugarte, 
whose Destiny of a Continent (1925), con- 
tains many pointed criticisms of our pater- 
nalistic Big Stick policy. Other writers fol- 
lowing the same anti-Yankee trends are 
Eduardo Prado A Jlugao Americana (pub- 
lished in 1895); José Maria Céspedes, La 
Doctrina de Monroe (published in 1893); 
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Carlos Pereira, El Minto de Monroe (pub- 
lished in 1911); Isidro Fabela, Los Estados 
Unidos Contra la Libertad (published in 
1920); J. C. Ganderilla, Contra el Yanqui 
(published in 1913); Salvador R. Merlos, 
America Latina Ante el Peligro (published 
in 1914); and Salvador Turcios R., Al 
Margen del Imperialismo Yanqui (published 
in 1915). 

Several works in English covering the 
same subject may be mentioned: Tancredo 
Pinochet Le-Brun, The Gulf of Misunder- 
standing Between the United States and 
South America as Seen by Each Other 
(1920); C. H. Haring, South America Looks 
at the United States (1928) ; Edward Perry, 
“Anti-American Propaganda in Hispanic 
America” in the Hispanic American Histori- 
cal Review for February, 1920; W. E. 
Dunn, “The Post-War Attitude of Hispanic 
America Toward the United States” in /bid. 
for May, 1920; and J. F. Rippy, “Literary 
Yankeephobia in Hispanic America” in the 
Journal of International Relations for Jan- 
uary and April, 1922. Further material on 
this subject may be found in several of 
the general and special works cited below. 


Mexico and the League of Nations 


To understand the external relations of 
the United States and Mexico one must first 
have a grasp of the internal affairs of that 
republic. The following works in English 
will be found helpful for this purpose: 
Church and State in Mexico, 1822-1857 
(1926), and Liberalism in Mexico, 1857- 
1917 (1931), by W. H. Callcott; Mexico 
and Its Heritage (1926), by Earnest Gruen- 
ing; The Mexican Nation (1923), by H. I. 
Priestley; History of Mexico (6 vols., 
1883, ff.), by H. H. Bancroft; The Na- 
tional System of Education in Mexico 
(1931), by C. D. Ebaugh; The Mexican 
Agrarian Revolution (1929), by F. Tannen- 
baum; Land Systems of Mexico (1923), by 
G. M. McBride; Mexico (1931), by Stuart 
Chase; Jdols Behind Altars (1929), by 
Anita Brenner; and Mexico, Its Social Evo- 
lution (3 vols., 1904), by J. Sierra. 

Mexican relations with other parts of the 
world are treated in such English works as: 
J. F. Rippy, The United States and Mexico 
(1926); J. M. Callahan, American Foreign 
Policy in Mexican Relations (1932); S. G. 
Inman, Intervention in Mexico (1919); 
C. W. Hackett, The Mexican Revolution 
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and the United States, 1910-1926 (1926); 
W. R. Manning, Early Diplomatic Rela- 
tions Between the United States and Mex- 
ico (1916); E. C. Corti, Maximilian and 
Charlotta in Mexico (2 vols., 1928); C. R. 
de la Garza, Mexico and the War (1914); 
W. H. Kelchner, Latin American Relations 
with the League of Nations (1930); P. A. 
Martin, Latin America and the War 
(1925); G. Quesada, Arbitration in Latin 
America (1907); and M. H. Cornéjo, The 
Balance of the Continents (1932). 


Cuba and the United States 


Much has been written about Cuba not 
only by Cubans but by Americans, and in 
consequence these citations are very selec- 
tive. For those who wish their reading in 
English the following references will be 
found to give a general view of the history 
and conditions in the island: Irene A. 
Wright, The Early History of Cuba (1916); 
C. E. Chapman, A History of the Cuban 
Republic (1927); W. F. Johnson, History 
of Cuba (5 vols., 1920); and J. E. Canini, 
Four Centuries of Spanish Rule in Cuba 
(1898). An approach to an understanding 
of Cuban history through biography can be 
made by reading Cubans Today (1919), by 
W. B. Parker. The most recent general con- 
temporary popular account can be found in 
A. H. Verrill’s Cuba Today (1930), while 
the most recent popular account of Cuban 
history in English is H. S. Ruben’s Liberty, 
the Story of Cuba (1932). 

The Spanish reader will find the follow- 
ing books of considerable value: R. V. 
Rouset, Historial de Cuba (3 vols., 1918); 
Ramiro Guerra y Sanchez, La Historia de 
Cuba (1921); and Juan M. Leiseca, His- 
toria de Cuba (1925). A useful work on 
the revolutionary period in Cuba recently 
published is that by Vidal Morales y 
Morales entitled ZJniciadores y Primeros 
Martires de la Revolucién Cubana (3 vols., 
1931). 

The student of United States relations 
with Cuba will find helpful information in 
such works as: Manuel Marquez Sterling’s 
La Diplomacia en Nuestra Historia (1909) ; 
J. M. Callahan, Cuba and International Re- 
lations (1899); L. H. Jenks, Our Cuban 
Colony, a Sutdy in Sugar (1928); P. G. 
Wright, The Cuban Situation and Our 
Treaty Relations (1931); W. Millis, The 
Martial Spirit (1931); A. G. Robinson, 
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Cuba and Intervention (1905); and “Cuba 
and the Platt Amendment,” published by 
the Foreign Policy Association (April 17, 
1929). A brief monograph by L. J. Meyers 
entitled ‘““The United States and the Cuban 
Revolution of 1917,” was published in the 
May, 1930, issue of the Hispanic American 
Historical Review. 


Costa Rica and the United States 


Any one wishing to make a detailed study 
of Costa Rica and its relations with the 
United States would do well to prepare for 
that study by reading several works by 
Ricardo Fernandez Guardia and particu- 
larly his La Independencia y Otros Epi- 
sodios (San José, 1928). The Elementos 
de Historia de Costa Rica (2 vols., San 
José, 1892-94), by Francisco Montero Bar- 
rantes and the Historia de Costa Rica 
(Madrid, 1889), by Leon Fernandez will 
also be found of value. The latter’s ten- 
volume Coleccién de Documentos Para la 
Historia de Costa Rica (San José, 1881- 
1907), is indispensable for the student of 
the country’s history. 

In English H. H. Bancroft’s History of 
Central America (3 vols., 1886-1887), fur- 
nishes historical background. Other help- 
ful works are J. B. Calvo, The Republic 
of Costa Rica (1890); G. Niederlein, The 
Republic of Costa Rica (1898); P. Biolley, 
Costa Rica and Her Future (1899); 
Gomez Villafranca, Costa Rica (1908). 

Several general works dealing with Costa 
Rican affairs and the affairs of her neighbors 
are: D. G. Munro, The Five Republics of 
Central America (1918); L. E. Elliott, Cen- 
tral America (1925); W. H. Koebel, Cen- 
tral America (1914); A. Ruhl, The Central 
Americans (1928); W. Thompson, The 
Rainbow Countries of Central America 
(1926); and C. W. Domville-Fife, Guate- 
mala and the States of Central America 
(1913). 

For various phases of economic and politi- 
cal relations of the United States and Costa 
Rica see C. L. Jones, Caribbean Interests 
of the United States (1927), and Caribbean 
Backgrounds and Prospects (1931); C. L. 
Jones, H. K. Norton and P. T. Moon, 
American Policies Abroad, the United 
States and the Caribbean (1929) ; and H.C. 
Hill, Roosevelt and the Caribbean (1927). 
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Nicaragua and the United States 


In the Spanish language the student of 
Nicaraguan history will find of value such 
works as the brief Compendio de la His- 
toria de Nicaragua (Managua, 1918), by 
Bernardo Portas and the comprehensive 
Historia de Nicaragua (Managua, 1889), 
by José Dolores Gamez. 

In English the following volumes may 
be consulted in addition to those suggested 
for Costa Rica: W. W. Cumberland, Nica- 
ragua, an Economic and Financial Survey 
(1928); G. Niederlein, The State of Nica- 
ragua (1898); E. G. Squier, Nicaragua, Its 
People, Scenery, Monuments. . . . (2 vols., 
1852); P. F. Stout, Nicaragua; Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future (1859); T. Belt, The Nat- 
uralist in Nicaragua (1888); and F. Pal- 
mer, Central America and Its Problems 
(1910). 

Particular reference to United States pol- 
icy in Nicaragua is made in the following 
works: H. N. Denny, Dollars for Bullets 
(1929); F. Cramer, Our Neighbor Nica- 
ragua (1929); R. De Nogales, The Looting 
of Nicaragua (1928); W. O. Scroggs, Fili- 
busters and Financiers (1916); H. L. Stim- 
son, American Policy in Nicaragua (1927); 
M. P. Brown, American Intervention in 
Central America (1914); S. Crowther, The 
Romance and Rise of the American Tropics 
(1929); J. A. H. Hopkins and M. Alex- 
ander, Machine Gun Diplomacy (1928); 
L. M. Keasbey, The Nicaraguan Canal and 
the Monroe Doctrine (1896); G. H. Stuart, 
Latin America and the United States 
(1928); W. Walker, The War in Nicaragua 
(1860); A Brief History of the Relations 
Between the United States and Nicaragua, 
1909 to 1928 (Government Printing Office, 
1928); I. J. Cox, Nicaragua and the United 
States, 1909 to 1927 (1927); Reconstruc- 
tion in Nicaragua (For. Pol. Assoc., 1930) ; 
The United States and Central American 
Revolutions (Ibid., 1931); and The United 
States and Central American Stability 
(Ibid., 1931). 


Haiti and the United States 


The best general work on the history of 
Haiti.is by J. N. Léger entitled Haiti; Her 
History and Her Detractors (New York, 
1907). Other helpful books are the Manuel 
d@’Histoire d’Haiti (Port-au-Prince, 1924), 
by J. C. Dorsainoil, the Histoire d’Haiti 
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(Port-au-Prince, 1910, ff.), by Auguste 
Magloire, and the three-volume Histoire 
d@’Haiti (Port-au-Prince, 1922-23), by 
Thomas Madiou which covers the period 
to 1807. 

In English the following works will aid in 
giving a balanced picture of the Negro Re- 
public: J. Biglow, Wit and Wisdom of the 
Haitians (1877); M. B. Bird, The Black 
Man, or Haitian Independence (1869); 
H. P. Davis, Black Democracy (1928); 
H. G. Marshall, The Story of Haiti (1930); 
R. P. Parsons, History of Haitian Medicine 
(1930); H. Pritchard, Where Black Rules 
White (1900); J. Redpath, A Guide-to- 
Haiti (1861); S. St. John, Haiti, the Black 
Republic (1889); W. B. Seabrook, The 
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Magic Isle (1929); T. G. Steward, The 
Haitian Republic, 1791 to 1804 (1904); 
J. W. Vandercook, Black Majesty (1928); 
P. Waxman, The Black Napoleon (1931); 
J. J. Williams, Voodoos and Obeahs (1932); 
and S. G. Inman, Through Santo Domingo 
and Haiti (1919). 

United States relations with Haiti are 
treated by E. G. Balch in Occupied Haiti 
(1927); by R. L. Buell in The American 
Occupation of Haiti (For. Pol. Assoc., 
1929); by W. A. MacCorkle in The Monroe 
Doctrine and Its Relations to the Republic 
of Haiti (1915); in S. Bonsol, The Ameri- 
can Mediterranean (1912); and in A. C. 
Millspaugh, Haiti Under American Control 
(1931). 











International Documents 











Committee of Nineteen Report 


(The League of Nations’ Committee of Nineteen issued its report February 17, 1933. 


This 


report consisted of four parts, the last of which contained the recommendations of the Com- 


mittee as follows.—EpitTor.) 


The Recommendations 


IS part sets forth the recommendations which 
the Assembly deems just and proper in regard 
to the dispute. 
Section I 


The recommendations ot the Assembly take into 
account the very special circumstances of this case 
and are based on the following principles, condi- 
tions and considerations: 

A. The settlement of the dispute should observe 
the provisions of the covenant of the League, the 
Pact of Paris and the Nine-Power Treaty of Wash- 
ington. 

Article X of the covenant of the League pro- 
vides that “the members of the League undertake 
to respect and preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League.” 

According to Article II of the Pact of Paris “the 
high contracting parties agree that the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be which 





may arise among them shall never be sought ex- 
cept by pacific means.” 

According to Article I of the Nine-Power Treaty 
of Washington “the contracting powers other than 
China agree to respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence and the territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity of China.” 

B. The settlement of the dispute should observe 
the provisions of parts 1 and 2 of the Assembly 
resolution of March 11, 1932. 

In that resolution, which has already been quoted 
in this report, the assembly considered that the 
provisions of the covenant were entirely applicable 
to the present dispute more particularly as regards: 


Principle of Respect for Treaties Reaffirmed 


1, The principle of a scrupulous respect for 
treaties. 

2. The undertaking entered into by members of 
the League of Nations to respect and preserve, as 
against external aggression, the territorial integrity 
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and existing political independence of all members 
of the League. 

3. Their obligation to submit any dispute which 
may arise between them to procedures for peace- 
ful settlement. 

The Assembly has adopted the principles laid 
down by the president-in-office of the Council in 
his declaration of December 10, 1931, and has re- 
called the fact that 12 members of the Council 
had again invoked those principles in their appeal 
to the Japanese Government on February 16, 1932, 
when they declared that no infringement of the 
territorial integrity and no change in the political 
independence of any member of the League brought 
about in disregard of Article X of the covenant 
ought to be recognized as valid and effectual by 
members of the League. 

The Assembly has stated its opinion that the 
principles governing international relations and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between members 
of the League above referred to are in full harm- 
ony with the Pact of Paris. Pending the steps 
which it might ultimately take for the settlement 
of the dispute which had been referred to it, it 
has proclaimed the binding nature of the principles 
and provisions referred to above and declared that 
it was incumbent upon the members of the League 
not to recognize any situation, treaty or agreement 
which might be brought about by means contrary 
to the covenant of the League of Nations or to the 
Pact of Paris. 


Military Pressure Ruled From Settlement 


Lastly, the Assembly has affirmed that it is con- 
trary to the spirit of the covenant that the settle- 
ment of the Chino-Japanese dispute should be 
sought under the stress of military pressure on the 
part of either party and has recalled the resolutions 
adopted by the Council on September 30 and 
December 10, 1931, in agreement with the parties. 

C. In order that a lasting understanding may be 
established between China and Japan on the basis 
of respect for the international undertakings men- 
tioned above, the settlement of the dispute must 
conform to the principles and conditions laid down 
by the Commission of Inquiry in the following 
terms: 

1. Compatibility with the interests of both 
China and Japan. Both countries are members of 
the League and each is entitled to claim the same 
consideration from the League. A solution from 
which both did not derive benefit would not be a 
gain for the cause of peace. 

2. Consideration for the interests of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. To make peace be- 
tween two of the neighboring countries without 
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regard for the interests of the third would be 
neither just nor wise nor in the interests of peace. 

3. Conformity with existing multilateral treaties. 
Any solution should conform to the provisions of 
the covenant of the League of Nations, the Pact 
of Paris and the Nine-Power treaty of Washington. 

4. Recognition of Japan’s interests in Manchuria. 
The rights and interests of Japan in Manchuria 
are facts which cannot be ignored and any solution 
which failed to recognize them and to take into 
account also the historical associations of Japan 
with that country would not be satisfactory. 


New Treaty Relations for Nations Are Urged 


5. The establishment of new treaty relations 
between China and Japan. A restatement of the 
respective rights, interests and responsibilities of 
both countries in Manchuria in new treaties which 
shall be part of the settlement by agreement is 
desirable if future friction is to be avoided and 
mutual confidence and cooperation are to be 
restored. 

6. Effective provisions for the settlement of 
future disputes. As a corollary to the above, it is 
necessary that provision should be made for facili- 
tating the prompt settlement of minor disputes as 
they arise. 

7. Manchurian autonomy. The government in 
Manchuria should be modified in such a way as to 
secure, consistently with the sovereignty and ad- 
ministrative integrity of China, a large measure 
of autonomy designed to meet the local conditions 
and special characteristics of the three provinces. 
The new civil régime must be so constituted and 
conducted as to satisfy the essential requirements 
of good government. 

8. Internal order and security against external 
aggression. The internal order of the country should 
be secured by an effective local gendarmerie force 
and security against external aggression should be 
provided by the withdrawal of all armed forces 
other than gendarmerie and by the conclusion of 
a treaty of non-aggression between the countries 
interested. 

9. Encouragement of an economic rapproche- 
ment between China and Japan. For this purpose 
a new commercial treaty between the two coun- 
tries is desirable. Such a treaty should aim at 
placing on an equitable basis the commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries and bringing them 
into conformity with their improved political rela- 
tions. 

10. International cooperation in Chinese recon- 
struction. Since the present political instability in 
China is an obstacle to friendship with Japan and 
an anxiety to the rest of the world (as the main- 
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tenance of peace in the Far East is a matter of 
international concern) and since the conditions 
enumerated above cannot be fulfilled without a 
strong central government in China, the final 
requisite for a satisfactory solution is temporary 
international cooperation in the internal reconstruc- 
tion of China, as suggested by the late Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen. 
Section II 


The provisions of this section constitute the 
recommendations of the Assembly under Article 
XV, Paragraph 4 of the Covenant. 

Having defined the principles, conditions and 
considerations applicable to the settlement of the 
dispute, the Assembly recommends as follows: 

1. Whereas the sovereignty over Manchuria be- 
longs to China; 

A. Considering that the presence of Japanese 
troops outside the zone of the South Manchuria 
Raliway and their operations outside this zone are 
incompatible with the legal principles which should 
govern the settlement of the dispute and that it is 
necessary to establish as soon as possible a situa- 
tion consistent with these principles, the Assembly 
recommends the evacuation of these troops. In 
view of the special circumstances of the case, the 
first object of the negotiations recommended here- 
inafter should be to organize this evacuation and 
to determine the methods, stages and time limits 
thereof. 

B. Having regard to the local conditions special 
to Manchuria, the particular rights and interests 
possessed by Japan therein and the rights and 
interests of third states, the Assembly recommends 
the establishment in Manchuria within a reason- 
able period of an organization under the sover- 
eignty of and compatible with the administrative 
integrity of China. 

This organization should provide a wide measure 
of autonomy, should be in harmony with local 
conditions and should take account of the multi- 
latteral treaties in force, the particular rights and 
interests of Japan, the rights and interests of third 
States and, in general, the principles and conditions 
reproduced in Section IC above, the determina- 
tion of the respective powers of and relations 
between the Chinese central government and the 
local authorities should be made the subject of a 
declaration by the Chinese Government having 
the force of an international undertaking. 


Negotiation Principles Laid Down for the 
Parties 


2. Whereas, in addition to the questions dealt 
with in the two recommendations IA and IB, the 
report of the Commission of Inquiry mentions in 
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the principles and conditions for a settlement of 
the dispute set out in Section IC above certain 
other questions affecting the good understanding 
between China and Japan on which peace in the 
Far East depends, the Assembly recommends the 
parties to settle these questions on the basis of the 
said principles and conditions. 

3. Whereas the negotiations necessary for giving 
effect to the foregoing recommendations should be 
carried on by means of a suitable organ, the As- 
sembly recommends the opening of negotiations 
between the two parties in accordance with the 
method specified hereinafter. Each of the parties 
is invited to inform the Secretary General whether 
it accepts, so far as it is concerned, the recommen- 
dations of the Assembly subject to the sole condi- 
tion that the other party also accepts them. The 
negotiations between the parties should take place 
with the assistance of a committee set up by the 
Assembly as follows: 

The Assembly hereby invites the governments 
of each to appoint a member of the committee as 
soon as the Secretary General shall have informed 
them that the two parties accept the Assembly’s 
recommendations. The Secretary General shall 
also notify the governments of the United States 
of America and of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of this acceptance and invite each of 
them to appoint a member of the committee should 
it so desire. Within one month after having been 
informed of the acceptance of the two parties the 
Secretary General shall take all suitable steps for 
the opening of negotiations. 


Reports Are Provided on Parley’s Progress 


In order to enable the members of the League, 
after the opening of negotiations, to judge whether 
each of the parties is acting in conformity with 
the Assembly’s recommendations: 

A. The committee will, whenever it thinks fit, 
report on the state of the negotiations and par- 
ticularly on the negotiations with regard to the 
carrying out of recommendations IA and B above. 
As regards recommendation IA, the committee 
will, in any case, report within three months of 
the opening of negotiations. These reports shall 
be communicated by the Secretary General to the 
members of the League and to the non-member 
States represented on the committee. 

B. The committee may submit to the Assembly 
all questions relating to the interpretation of Sec- 
tion II of Part 4 of the present report. The As- 
sembly shall give this interpretation in the same 
conditions as those in which the present report 
is adopted in conformity with Article XV, Para- 
graph 10 of the Covenant. 
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In view of the special circumstances of the case, 
the recommendations made do not provide for a 
mere return to the status quo existing before Sep- 
tember, 1931. They likewise exclude the main- 
tenance and recognition of the existing régime in 
Manchuria, such maintenance and recognition being 
incompatible with the fundamental principles of 
existing international obligations and with the good 
understanding between the two countries on which 
peace in the Far East depends. 

It follows that, in adopting the present report, 
the members of the League intend to abstain, par- 
ticularly as regards the existing régime in Man- 
churia, from any act which might prejudice or 
delay the carrying out of the recommendations of 
the said report. They will continue not to recog- 
nize this régime, either de jure or de facto. They 
intend to abstain from taking any isolated action 
with regard to the situation in Manchuria and to 
continue to concert their action among themselves 
as well as with the interested States not members 
of the League. As regards the members of the 
League who are signatories of the Nine-Power 
treaty, it may be recalled that in accordance with 
the provisions of that treaty: 

“Whenever a situation arises which, in the opin- 
ion of any one of them, involves the application 
of the stipulations of the present treaty and ren- 
ders desirable discussion of such application, there 
shall be full and frank communication between the 
contracting powers concerned.” 

In order to facilitate as far as possible the estab- 
lishment in the Far East of a situation in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the present 
report, the Secretary General is instructed to com- 
municate a copy of this report to the States non- 
members of the League who are signatories of the 
Pact of Paris or of the Nine-Power treaty, inform- 
ing them of the Assembly’s hope that they will 
associate themselves with the views expressed in 
the report and that they will, if necessary, concert 
their action and their attitude with the members 
of the League. 





Resolution Adopted at the Special 

Meeting of the Assembly of the 

League of Nations on February 24, 
1933: 


Whereas, in virtue of Article III, Paragraph 3, 
of the Covenant, the Assembly may deal at its 
meetings with any matter affecting the peace of 
the world, and therefore cannot regard with in- 
difference the development of the Sino-Japanese 
dispute ; 
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And whereas, according to Part IV, Section 3, of 
the report adopted by the Assembly in virtue of 
Article XV, Paragraph 4, the members of the 
League “intend to abstain from taking any isolated 
action with regard to the situation in Manchuria 
and to continue to concert their action among 
themselves as well as with the interested states not 
members of the League,” and “in order to facili- 
tate as far as possible the establishment in the 
Far East of a situation in conformity with the 
recommendations of the present report, the Secre- 
tary General is instructed to communicate a copy 
of this report to the states non-members of the 
League who are signatories of or have acceded to 
the Pact of Paris or of the Nine Power Treaty, 
informing them of the Assembly’s hope that they 
will associate themselves with the views expressed 
in the report, and that they will if necessary con- 
cert their action and their attitude with the mem- 
bers of the League”: 

The Assembly decides to appoint an advisory 
committee to follow the situation, to assist the As- 
sembly in performing its duties under Article III, 
Paragraph 3, and, with the same objects, to aid 
the members of the League in concerting their 
action and their attitude among themselves and 
with the non-member states. 

The Committee will consist of the members of 
the Committee of Nineteen and the representatives 
of Canada and the Netherlands. 

The Committee will invite the Governments of 
the United States of America and the U. S. S. R. 
to cooperate in its work. 

It shall report and make proposals to the As- 
sembly whenever it thinks fit. It shall also com- 
municate its reports to the Governments of the 
states non-members of the League which are co- 
operating in its work. 

The Assembly shall remain in session and its 
President, after consulting the Committee, may 
convene it whenever he thinks fit. 


On the same day the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations sent a copy of this 
Resolution to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, to which Mr. Stimson replied 
on February 25, as follows: 


Mr. Henry L. Stimson, to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, 
February 25, 1933: 


There has been communicated to me the text 
of your letter of February 24, 1933, transmitting 
to me a copy of the report of the Committee of 
Nineteen as adopted by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations on this day. 
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I note your request that I communicate to you 
as soon as possible the reply of the Government 
of the United States. 

In response to that request I have the honor to 
state the views of the American Government as 
follows: 


In the situation which has developed out of 
the controversy between China and Japan, the 
purpose of the United States has coincided in gen- 
eral with that of the League of Nations, the com- 
mon objective being maintenance of peace and 
settlement of international disputes by pacific 
means. In pursuance of that objective, while the 
League of Nations has been exercising jurisdiction 
over a controversy between two of its members, 
the Government of the United States has en- 
deavored to give support, reserving to itself inde- 
pendence of judgment with regard to method and 
scope, to the efforts of the League on behalf of 
peace. 

The findings of fact arrived at by the League 
and the understanding of the facts derived by the 
American Government from reports made to it 
by its own representatives are in substantial ac- 
cord. In the light of its findings of fact, the As- 
sembly of the League has formulated a measured 
statement of conclusions. With those conclusions 
the American Government is in general accord. In 
their affirmations respectively of the principle of 
non-recognition and their attitude in regard thereto 
the League and the United States are on common 
ground. The League has recommended principles 
of settlement. In so far as appropriate under the 
treaties to which it is a party, the American Gov- 
ernment expresses its general endorsement of the 
principles thus recommended. 

The American Government earnestly hopes that 
the two nations now engaged in controversy, both 
of which have long been in friendly relationship 
with our own and other peoples, may find it pos- 
sible, in the light of the now clear expression of 
world opinion, to conform their policies to the need 
and the desire of the family of nations that disputes 
between nations shall be settled by none but pacific 
means. 





“T recoil with horror at the ferociousness of 


man. Will nations never devise a more rational 


umpire of differences than force? Are there no 
means of coercing injustice more gratifying to our 
nature than a waste of the blood of thousands 
and of the labor of millions of our fellow crea- 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


tures?” 
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News in Brief 

















AGAIN the United States has amicably settled a 
boundary difficulty. This time it is the boundary 
itself that has to be captured and persuaded to 
lie still. The foreign minister of Mexico and the 
United States ambassador signed, on February 1, 
a convention to provide flood control and recti- 
fication of the Rio Grande channel in the El Paso- 
Juarez valley. Devastating floods have previously 
endangered both Mexican and American dwellers 
on the river, and because of its irresponsible habit 
of wandering all over the valley, changing its 
course at will, low land territory has been thrown 
first to one side of the channel and then the other, 
Mexican and American alternately. At mutual ex- 
pense the two governments are to determine the 
final position of these lands, an equal acreage 
allotted to each country. 


ANOTHER RIVER with a wandering foot is the 
Oxus whose Arabic name Amu Darya means 
“Crazy River.” Situated in Soviet Central Asia, 
this river, rising in Turkestan, flows northwestward 
to the Aral Sea. In the early 16th century it 
flowed into the Caspian, nearly 300 miles west of 
the Aral. The river is still working its way east- 
ward at the rate of two and one-half miles in the 
past seven years. It now threatens the city of 
Turtkul, capital of the region. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has recently chosen a clearing in the 
jungle for a new site where a city may be safe from 
the inroads of the river. Fifty-three million rubles 
have been voted for the construction of Nookoos, 
the new capital. 


Toxyo, by increasing its city limits has now be- 
come one of the three largest cities in the world, 
London and New York being the other two. 
Eighty-two suburbs, villages within a 10-mile 
radius of the center of the city, were recently 
amalgamated with the main city. The reconstruc- 
tion program, which followed the earthquake of 
nine years ago, has now made of Tokyo not only 
a large but a modern capital. 


A NEW CONSTITUTION came into force in Siam 
in December. The date for its signature by the 
King was fixed by the court astrologers. Thus 
the revolution of last June has come to a happy 
end, and the new document begins its life under 
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circumstances presumably most auspicious. Among 
other provisions the constitution promises protec- 
tion for people of all religions in Siam, though the 
King must profess the religion of Buddhism. 


Harsin, MANcHuRIA, a city of less than 300,000 
inhabitants, supports 20 daily newspapers in four 
languages. Nine papers are printed in Russian, 
two in English, six in Chinese, two Japanese 
dailies, and one partly Russian and partly English. 


THREE STUDENTS from Japanese universities, 
chosen by the Oriental Culture Society of Tokyo, 
have been making a good-will tour of the United 
States. During the past few weeks they have 
visited over 45 cities and universities. 


THE MACHINE AGE has seized now even upon 
rickshaws. They are still called rickshaws, but 
they are equipped with motors to be run by native 
boys in the Dutch East Indies. Holland has lately 
ordered a second 50 of these motors from an 
English firm. 


OnE By-PRODUCT of the warless war between 
Japan and China, suggested doubtless by some 
statements in the Lytton report, is altogether to 
the good. The Institute of International Educa- 
tion reports that China has ordered all textbooks 
for primary and secondary schools to be revised 
to eliminate the teaching of hostility to foreigners. 


Pan AMERICAN Day, set for April 14, according 
to President Hoover’s proclamation of three years 
ago, will be generally observed again this year. 
Schools, civic and national bodies will make use 
of the occasion to spread information and good 
will among the American republics. 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF STATE report on immigra- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1932, shows 
that, of the 153,831 immigrants allowed to enter 
the country on the quota basis, only 4,528 obtained 
visas. This leaves a balance of 149,323 who were 
eligible but did not get to the United States dur- 
ing the year. 


Tue Unitep States Concress passed, January 
17, over the President’s veto, a bill for Philippine 
independence. If the bill is approved by the Philip- 
pine Legislature, the Filipino people are to pro- 
ceed to frame a constitution in accordance with 
which the Islands are to become a self-governing 
“commonwealth” for the intervening period, pre- 
paratory to the establishment of independence. 
During this interval the United States is to have 
control of the foreign relations of the common- 
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wealth and to be represented by a High Commis- 
sioner with certain powers of intervention. Ten 
years after the establishment of this common- 
wealth, the Philippines automatically are to be- 
come independent, and the existing free trade 
régime and control arrangements to come to an 
end. 


REsOLUTIONs to be sent to the World Conference 
for Reduction of Armaments were passed at the 
annual meeting of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches. The reso- 
lutions strongly recommend the Hoover proposal 
for adoption and conclude, “But this is only the 
first step, for we demand that our own as well as 
the other nations recognize that ultimately, in the 
interests of peace, the arms and armaments of the 
nations shall be reduced to the level of police forces 
for the maintenance of peace and order within 
their own borders, relying more and more upon 
international machinery for defense against exter- 
nal aggression.” 


THe Crarmms Commission recently established 
by Panama and the United States was left with- 
out a chairman when, in November, Dr. Cruchada 
resigned to become foreign minister in Chile. Since 
the two countries have not been able to agree upon 
a neutral chairman in the specified two months 
since, the matter is now referred, according to the 
terms of the convention, to the president of the 
Administrative Council of The Hague Court of 
Arbitration. 


ForeEIGN MInisteR Crucuapa flew across the 
Andes for a conference with Foreign Minister 
Lamas of Argentina on February 1. The two gov- 
ernments wished to cooperate with Peru and Brazil 
in ending the Chaco war, and to draw up a pact 
to prevent future armed conflict in South America. 


MENNoNITEs in the Chaco, having migrated 
there in order to find a warless home, are again in 
trouble because of the Paraguay-Bolivian struggle. 
They represent one-sixth of the white population 
of the region and are cultivating one-fourth of its 
improved lands. Because of special concessions 
made to their religious tenets by Paraguay, the 
first Mennonites migrated here from Canada in 
1927. In their desire to avoid war the sect has a 
long history of migrations. They have gone into 
and out of Germany, Russia, Mexico, some from 
the United States, and only last summer some 
2,000 arrived in the Chaco from Manchuria, 
financed by the League of Nations. It is hoped 
that since Paraguay depends much upon these 
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industrious agricultural people to maintain her 
claims to the Chaco region, the rumor that many 
are about to leave may expedite peaceable settle- 
ment of the dispute. 


GENERAL SANDINO, former rebel, flew into 
Managua, Nicaragua, on February 2, for a con- 
ference with President Sacassa. A peace agree- 
ment was reached after which General Sandino re- 
turned to his headquarters in the mountains where 
his officers and men unanimously accepted the 
agreement. It was promised that farming imple- 
ments and lands would be exchanged by the Nica- 
raguan Government for the arms which the soldiers 
lay down. 


Count ALBERT ApponylI of Hungary, who died 
on February 7, at the ripe age of 87, was to the 
end of his life prominent in all international con- 
gresses where Hungary was represented. One of 
his signal accomplishments within Hungary was 
legislation establishing free primary schools and 
national state schools in the suburbs of the capital 
for non-Hungarian children. He was minister of 
public instruction both before and after the war. 


A TRAIN-FERRY service across the Bosporus, 
plying between Stambul and Haidar Pasha, has, 
according to the London Times, now been ar- 
ranged. Road vehicles as well as rolling stock can 
be ferried across. This is the first concession since 
the war made by Turkey to a British interest. 


Ix1ic1T traffic in drugs is to be checked in Turkey 
if the draft law prepared by a council of ministers 
presided over by Mustapha Kemal himself are 
completed and enforced. Much is hoped from the 
fact that Mustapha Kemal has a hand in the 
affair, because when he pushes a matter it is said 
things are apt to be done promptly in Turkey. 


THe FRENCH GOVERNMENT appointed in Janu- 
ary a special committee, working under the Council 
of National Defense, to study the traffic in arms. 
It is understood that the government intends to 
draw up a plan for the control of the traffic, to be 
placed before the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, and to institute a system of internal con- 
trol of the manufacture and sale of arms and 
munitions of war. 


Tue Prix FeEMINA AMERICAINE of France was 
awarded, February 2, to Willa Cather, the Ameri- 
can novelist, for her story of old Quebec, Shadows 
on the Rock. The honor provides for the publish- 
ing of the book in French. A reciprocal American 
committee will choose from three or four French 
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books submitted by the French committee, the 
one to be awarded a similar honor in this country. 


AFTER AN INTERVAL of about two centuries the 
Catalan Cortes (Parliament) opened a session in 
Barcelona, Spain, on December 6. The first act 
of the Cortes was to choose its president, and this 
honor fell to Don Lluis Companys, the leader of 
the Catalan deputation in the Spanish Cortes, who 
proclaimed the Spanish Republic in Barcelona 
several hours before it was proclaimed in Madrid. 


THE THREE Baltic States, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia came into being with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. With their German Barons expelled they 
became nations of small holders financed by land- 
banks. For the necessities of life these people, 
mostly farmers, are largely self-supporting; but 
for luxuries and manufactured articles they are de- 
pendent on foreign trade. Much of this trade has 
been with Germany, but lately a delegation from 
the Baltic states visited London to negotiate a 
trade agreement there. 


AN ALLEGED contraband traffic in arms across 
Austria into Hungary, presumably from Italy, is 
causing considerable stir in the Central European 
press. Late in January representatives of the na- 
tions in the Little Entente met in Geneva and 
decided to ask, if necessary, the Council of the 
League of Nations to investigate. Since the de- 
parture of the Allied Control Commission from 
Hungary the supervision of that country’s disarma- 
ment rests with the League. 


THE REBUILDING of that portion of the Vatican 
Library which collapsed just over a year ago has 
now been completed, and it only remains to put 
the last touches to the decorations, which will be 
an exact copy of those destroyed. It is stated that 
the Sistine gallery will be reopened to the public in 
April at the beginning of the Holy Year. The 
consulting room downstairs for students will not 
be ready to be reopened before October. 


On January 28 elections in the Irish Free State 
placed Mr. de Valera at the head of the govern- 
ment instead of Mr. Cosgrave. 


Tue Frencu CaBINeEt, headed by M. Paul Bon- 
cour, fell on January 28. President Lebrun the 
next day appointed M. Deladier Premier, former 
Minister of War in the Boncour Cabinet, credited 
with being the “strong man” in the Radical Party. 

On the same day, January 28, Chancellor von 
Schleicher, of Germany, resigned from office; 
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whereupon President von Hindenburg appointed 
Herr Adolf Hitler, the Fascist leader, Chancellor 
of Germany. 


Ir Is REPORTED that a professor in Switzerland 
has suggested a gigantic peace cross, half the height 
of the Eiffel Tower, to be erected on the Franco- 
German frontier. A large hall on the ground floor 
would be for the use of peace education, exhibits, 
dramas, libraries, and any other festival or cele- 
bration calculated to promote peace. 


Mapras has established the first college of physi- 
cal education in India. The corner stone of Mas- 
sey Hall, gift of Mr. Vincent Massey of Toronto, 
Canada, was laid by Governor Sir George Stanley 
on January 17. This building will house classrooms 
and office. The college is designed to become the 
center of sports, games and athletics. 


CooperaTIVE Darryinc in Denmark will pass its 
50-year mark in June this year. During that time 
Denmark has become the leading dairy country in 
Europe. Methods and products have been de- 
veloped, even the breed of cattle improved so that 
the quantity of milk produced has increased 275 
per cent. 


Book Day has become, since 1929, an annual 
event in Bulgaria. Lectures and exhibits of books 
are given in libraries, talks on the use of books in 
the schools, old Bulgarian manuscripts are on ex- 
hibition, and the National Theater, besides produc- 
ing a juvenile play, exhibits portraits of Bulgarian 
dramatists and poets. The American minister, Mr. 
Shoemaker, has offered a prize to publishers for 
the best book they can produce, technically con- 
sidered. The date of Book Day, originally in April, 
has been changed by the Minister of Education to 
the third Sunday in November. 


Tuirty stalwart undergraduates of Oxford Uni- 
versity, according to a dispatch to the New 
York Times, stalked into the crowded hall of 
Oxford Union on the evening of February 16 
while the secretary was reading the minutes of 
the last meeting declaring that in no circumstances 
would they fight for King or country, and, while 
the members sat open-mouthed, tore the offend- 
ing page from the minutebook. The invaders 
then walked out again. An awkward silence that 
followed was broken by one of the persons pres- 
ent who, arising, addressed the president as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. President, although you may not be will- 
ing to fight for King and country, I think you 
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might have put up some sort of show for the 
Union’s minutebook.” The president did not 
reply, and the speaker, who happened to be 
Prince Leonid, walked out. Later the offending 
minutes were ceremoniously burned at the foot 
of the Martyr’s Memorial. Later it was an- 
nounced that the president of the Oxford Uni- 
versity had received two consignments of 275 
white feathers, two white feathers for every man 
who had voted for the motion not to fight for 
King or country. Neither consignment came from 
women’s colleges. 


Book Reviews 


Tue Spirit oF Wortp Potitics, by William Ernest 
Hocking. Pp. 562 and index. Macmillan & Co., 
N. Y., 1932. Price, $5. 


Professor Hocking of Harvard University who 
has already written among other works a signifi- 
cant book on “Man and the State,” keeps his 
philosophy in close touch with reality. He con- 
tinually checks ideals against things as they are. 
On the other hand existing facts are persistently 
illuminated by ideals. One gets the impression 
that the author, often with remarkable insight, 
seizing upon some social or political tendency, ex- 
tracting it from a confused hodge-podge of events, 
shakes off the dust and holds it up for our clearer 
inspection. 

The particular phase of world politics which 
seems to have led to this study is the manner in 
which the modern political world deals with 
“backward peoples.” Mr. Hocking takes a few 
instances, and by a thorough study of these, inter- 
prets the spirit which animates today’s world poli- 
tics. The purpose of the book is to clarify through 
these special studies universal principles of world 
order, and by this means to “save the new life of 
the ancient East.” 

“Tf,” says Mr. Hocking, “we can effect valid 
definitions of the nation and its rights, of back- 
wardness and its implications, of the world order 
and its universal requirements, the western world 
will compel itself, however reluctantly, to take the 
consequences.” The illustrations he uses are Egypt, 
for the period during which she has shown an im- 
pulse toward self-government and the mandates, 
Syria and Palestine. His study of these groups in 
the Near East impresses Mr. Hocking with the 
“sense of latency” which broods over the Orient. 
It is reasonable, he thinks, for the West to deal 
respectfully with “qualities which, varying, as 
they do from ours, give promise of still other 
variants, not poisonous and weird, but noble, hu- 
mane and also universal.” 

The book, therefore, analyzes the measures of 
backwardness for nations: it reduces these stand- 
ards to something approaching universal meas- 
ures of development. Then comes the special 
study of Egypt, its capacity for self-government, 
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the capacity of Great Britain for governing it, 
and the price of independence. This leads to a 
philosophical consideration of the topics of Na- 
tionality and Self-determination. Incidentally we 
do not know of a better history of modern Egypt 
than this. “The Mixed Courts of Egypt” by Jas- 
per Yeats Brinton, published in 1930, is of com- 
parable interest in the international field. Hock- 
ing’s book, however, has the added value of a 
wider field of inquiry and of leading to universal 
definitions for future use. 

The study of mandates, as exemplified in Syria 
and Palestine brings out other themes for study. 
Imperialism, of course, has its place under the chap- 
ter title, “The Ethics of Inequality.” 

The author early comes upon the fact that 
personal virtue, rights and duties are not exactly 
comparable to the virtues, rights and duties of 
nations. This is where popular opinion most fre- 
quently wanders afield. Its analogies from rela- 
tively simple personal ethics to the complicated 
responsibilities of nations and resultant ethics, 
lead, often to false conclusions. It is through these 
intricate problems of ethics for states that this 
book is a valuable guide. One need not under- 
write all the details of application as made by Mr. 
Hocking, to find the principles, of themselves quite 
valid, altogether impelling. 

It remains one of the most readable, most search- 
ing, most illuminating books in this transitional 
time, this “bad half hour,” when we are passing 
from a “sporadically honest world to a world set 
squarely on a basis of law.” 


INTERPRETATIONS, 1931-1932, by Walter Lippmann. 
Pp. 349 and index. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1932. 
Price, $2.50. 


It is sometimes said that contemporary history 
cannot be understood until it has become “fifty 
years ago.” Unfortunately, however, emergencies 
have to be met today, policies have to be carried 
on, and in a democracy, public opinion sharply 
delimits official action. Exact information, there- 
fore, is very necessary to the public. But even 
more than knowledge of the facts, is their proper 
interpretation necessary—a seeing of things in re- 
lation. We have propagandists in plenty. What 
we need is prophets. Mr. Walter Lippmann, writer 
of a column in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
makes no claim to be such a prophet. In fact when 
approached about a compilation of his comments 
on current events he felt himself quite incapable 
of deciding which, if any, of his daily articles were 
still live material. So the collection and the 
grouping were done by Mr. Nevins, editor of this 
book. 

One who reads the interpretations as here ar- 
ranged cannot escape the conclusion that Mr. Lipp- 
mann is much more of a seer than most of our com- 
mentators on current news. The reading of events 
in Manchuria, for instance, from the beginning, 
though written perhaps hastily, as events took 
place, show not only strong moral sense but realistic 
feeling of the possible implications contained in 
each move, especially those made by the United 
States. 

There are 11 headings under which the brief 
articles are grouped. They cover some local New 
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York City affairs, but principally those of national 
or international concern. The last group called 
“Social Scene, Political Personalities of the Day,” 
including one on a planned society, is provocative 
of thought for the future. It leads out naturally 
to new problems of a new year. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF INTERNATIONAL Di1s- 
PUTES, by Helen May Cory. Pp. 248, treaty 
index and general index. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1932. Price, $3.50. 


This thorough study is not a history of arbitra- 
tion in general; it deals, rather, with the system of 
obligations whereby states have undertaken in 
advance to have recourse to arbitration for the 
settlement of their disagreements. This system 
is known as compulsory arbitration. The theme 
is developed here on a historical outline in order 
to show clearly how the institution developed, 
the difficulties it has met, and the way in which 
it has sometimes surmounted them. 

The first part of the book deals with the topic 
in the pre-war period, 1820-1914; the second part 
with the more rapid growth between 1919 and 
1931. The establishment of a true permanent 
international court, albeit with little compulsory 
jurisdiction, is of course the most noteworthy 
event of the post-war period. 

It was in Latin America that the first treaties 
of compulsory arbitration were concluded, though 
the earliest attempts were crude, the states seem- 
ing to find it easy to avoid the obligations implied 
in the treaties. Up to 1880 actual arbitration be- 
tween Latin American states was almost unknown, 
although disputes with Europe and the United 
States had been so decided before that date. 

In the United States, in 1851, says Dr. Cory, a 
resolution was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate provid- 
ing for a clause to be inserted in all treaties agree- 
ing to refer misunderstandings “to the decision 
of umpires.” She does not mention the fact that 
this resolution followed many petitions and me- 
morials presented officially by the American Peace 
Society and by persons, members of this society, 
whom ihe society stimulated to such action. Prog- 
ress was reported upon continually in the society’s 
magazine. It was not, however, until 1874 that 
three resolutions on the subject of stipulated arbi- 
tration were actually adopted in the Congress, two 
in the House and one in the Senate. This event, 
too, followed further years of effort on the part 
of the American Peace Society. Prominent among 
those who continually worked for this end was 
William Jay, President for years of the society. 
Jay, it was, who kept the phrase “stipulated arbi- 
tration” continually before the country and who 
was mainly responsible for its inclusion in the 
treaties. 

Dr. Cory has, of course, been factual in her 
method. She has not dealt so much with move- 
ments as with accomplishments, those events that 
mark the steps in progress. Appendices contain 
brief articles on “The Basis of Arbitral Award,” 
“Questions of Domestic Jurisdiction,” and a serv- 
iceable list of arbitrations since 1900. With the 
indices it is a very useful reference text. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND STAMps, by Kent B. Stiles. Pp. 
286, index and glossary. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw, Hill Book Co., N. Y., 1931. Price, $3. 


How To Buitp a Stamp CoLtection, by Prescott 
Holden Thorp. Pp. 113. John Day Co., N. Y., 
1932. Price, $1.50. 


And now appears another by-way upon which 
one may approach the main roads to international 
knowledge. This is the path of philately. To read 
the two books above, or for that matter, to glance 
into any collector’s album, is to be convinced of 
the educational value of stamps. A collector must 
learn of necessity many things about the govern- 
ments that issue stamps. He must know their 
dependencies, colonies and mandates. He must 
know immediately of any change of status, and 
the date of such changes. The visages of rulers 
and statesmen are not the only pictorial emblems 
of the countries placed on stamps. Historical 
events are also represented, sometimes with en- 
gravings of rare beauty. There are large numbers 
already of air stamps, not only those to be used 
for air mail but those picturing the plane or air 
ship. One Costa Rican stamp links, in a design, 
Columbus and Lindbergh on his good will tour 
of Latin America. There is a whole library of 
Columbus stamps from many countries. George 
Washington, strange to say, figures on the issues 
of several governments other than the United 
States, a gesture of graciousness to this country 
and its history. Governments nowadays are in- 
clined to honor the civilian heroes of their past. 
Poland has a Copernicus stamp, and Germany 
honors Kant and Leibnitz, both of whom wrote 
upon geographical topics. Maps showing the coun- 
try of issue and its dependencies are also quite 
popular. 

These facts have led Mr. Stiles in his Geography 
and Stamps, to compile a sort of encyclopedia of 
stamp-issuing places, whether states or cities, which 
fills the latter two-thirds of his book. It is alpha- 
betically arranged and is full of facts, entertain- 
ing and instructive, facts having some connection 
with postal history but with much general infor- 
mational value. 

The little book by Thorp, while really devoted 
to the technique of collecting, mounting and study- 
ing stamps, is written with delightful gayety; and 
it, too, bristles with out-of-the-way information 
about the countries, persons and events connected 
with postal history. 


GERMANY Puts THE CLocK Back, by Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer. Pp. 325. William Morrow & Co., 
N. Y., 1932. Price, $2.50. 


The author of this very timely book is one of 
our best known journalists and political historians. 
He is now located in Berlin where he finished this 
book only last November. It was printed simul- 
taneously in Germany, Great Britian and the 
United States. 

Mr. Mowrer has the really good journalist’s gift 
of plunging immediately down to the core of a 
matter, the equally important one of ability to put 
two and two together added to the power of 
pungent expression. 

The first chapter, entitled “Off to a Bad Start,” 
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tells how the author thinks the Treaty of Versailles 
might have been drawn to avoid a large amount 
of the evil which has followed in the train of the 
one actually written. Then he goes on to show 
how it was that Germany attempted a democracv 
and why it was inevitable, under existing circum- 
stances the world around, that she should swing 
back toward a dictatorship. There are interesting 
interpretations of the youth movement in Ger- 
many, of political parties and of leading states- 
men such as Stresemann, Curtius and especially 
Hitler. 

Of Germans he says, “A great, a religious people 
was seeking a faith. A geographically and psycho- 
logically shapeless people was seeking an outline. 
In the task it shrank from no extreme, seemed to 
eschew no prevarication or folly.” The result 
was a “new particularity of a type that would 
obviously become dangerous.” Yet, claims Mr. 
Mowrer, the prerequisite of any true creation is 
freedom. He concludes with this. “No mystery 
can be more fundamentally stimulating, no political 
creed more breath-taking than the assertion ‘all 
men are born free and equal.’ For to realize this 
in its immanence is a major problem of mankind.” 


BusINEss AND PoLiTics IN THE Far East, by 
Edith E. Ware. Pp. 246 and index. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1932. Price, $3. 


Here are two carefully prepared monographs, 
one on “Business Contractual Relationships in 
China, their bearing on the Abolition of Extra- 
territoriality,” the other “International Coopera- 
tion versus Militarism in Japan.” The two to- 
gether provide what Dr. Ware attempted to give, 
namely a background from which the reader can 
view Asia with objective intelligence. 

Hated extraterritoriality in China is sympatheti- 
cally but factually studied, with the necessity of 
international cooperation always in mind. Pos- 
sible solutions of present inequalities are sug- 
gested. There is but one alternative in China, 
thinks Dr. Ware, to the old-time imperialism, to 
threatened communism, or to the present an- 
archy. That is international cooperation. Such 
cooperation must of necessity become official, na- 
tional and international. It must include con- 
ference, fact-finding, arbitration, judicial review. 

Then the author goes on to inquire how ready 
Japan is to cooperate. This leads through inter- 
esting chapters on Japanese leadership, parliamen- 
tary development, and, of course, to the Man- 
churian crisis. She finds that the latter only ac- 
centuates conditions and attracts world attention 
to them. We are led to see that China and Japan 
in Asia, just as France and Germany in Europe, 
must find a working basis upon which the dig- 
nity and the prosperity of each may be assured. 
The contemporary impasse is world wide. To 
bring order out of chaos, one element is su- 
premely necessary, namely “the will to cooper- 
ate. 


Liserty, THe Story or Cusa, by Horatio S. Ru- 
bens. Pp. 447. Brewer, Warren and Putnam, 
N. Y., 1932. Price, $2.50. 


History written by an eyewitness and partici- 
pant in events takes on special vividness. But 
when the author narrates the events after the 
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lapse of some thirty-five years, and checks up his 
own recollections with the records, the perspec- 
tive gained gives the whole episode its high lights 
and background; it becomes a real picture. 

A New York lawyer, always retaining his citi- 
zenship in the United States, Mr. Rubens early 
became associated with José Marti, master spirit 
of the movement for Cuban independence. The 
story of that struggle, beginning with a cigar 
workers’ strike in Key West, through the Spanish 
American War as far as it was waged in Cuba, 
proceeds to May 20, 1902, when the government 
of Cuba was turned over to its newly elected 
officials. The attitude of the American Govern- 
ment is traced and the whole struggle is given 
from the standpoint of a Cuban patriot. “Lib- 


erty” presents a dramatic background for the 
course of present events in restless Cuba. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN NATIONAL Courts, by 
Ruth D. Masters. Pp. 232 and index. Colum- 
bia University Press, N. Y., 1932. Price, $3.75. 


How do the courts of a nation apply and en- 
force the principles of international law? How 
do treaties affect federal or national laws? How 
do treaties become the law of a nation, how are 
they interpreted by its city courts? What is 
“Customary international law,” and how is it 
handled by the courts inside a nation? These 
and related questions are cogently and clearly ex- 
plained and illustrated, as far as they relate to 
Germany, Switzerland, France and Belgium, in 
this attractively printed book by Miss Masters. 

Footnote references serve as guide posts to other 
students, without interrupting the easy flow of 
the text. A table of illustrative cases precedes 
the particularly good index. 


PoLanp, 1914-1931, by Robert Machray. Pp. 423, 
map and index. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 
1932. Price, $3.75. 


While the Manchester Guardian says of this book 
that it is an impartial account, Americans will be 
quite likely to feel that Mr. Machray has done 
scant justice to the part played by Paderewski in 
Polish reconstruction. It is Pilsudski, who every- 
where dominates the scene as he tells the story. 
However, in the miscellaneous welter of European 
and other press accounts of Polish post-war events, 
Machray has successfully produced a lucid and 
coherent history. 

Poland, which for so many years had been a 
cultural and artistic entity only, has now its politi- 
cal story as well. The fact that Paderewski, the 
musician, was the first Premier of Poland is seen 
by one critic of this period as prophetic of the cul- 
tural dynasty of Poland, which still moves on into 
the future. 

Machray does a service to the English reading 
public in that he unravels tangled skeins of recent 
events and presents a logically coherent and in 
the main well-balanced history of a vital spot in 
Europe. 
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THE New CrisIs IN THE Far East, by Stanley 
High. Pp. 128. Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y., 
1932. Price, $1. 


While the news from the Far East changes con- 
tinually and no book can hope to be quite abreast 
of current events, the underlying forces which 
cause the present upheaval in Asia are more or 
less constant. It is these movements and issues 
which Mr. High attempts to indicate, especially 
their relation to Christian civilization. 

The book is written in popular vein, readable, 
if somewhat superficial in spots, particularly in 
its understanding of American political philosophy. 
It gives structural outline to the present antago- 
nisms between China and Japan and between both 
of them and Russia. Among the conclusions is 
the arresting one that the agencies opposed to war 
will function only as public opinion insists that 
they do function. It is here he thinks that Christi- 
anity, moving upon public opinion in eastern Asia, 
finds its field and challenge. 


THE BALANCE OF THE CONTINENTS, by Mariano H. 
Cornejo. Pp. 220. Oxford University Press, 
N. Y., 1932. 


This little volume consists of eight chapters and 
epilogue. It is concisely written, obviously a 
translation, but a good one. The author, a sociol- 
ogist, writes of Europe and America, the war and 
some questions which have since arisen, threading 
them on the concept of equilibrium. Not like the 
balance of states idea, which he thinks tends to 
disaster, the author sees a beneficent balance of 
continents. Europe and Asia, molded by a history 
of wars but now longing for peace, and America 
molded by an ideology of peace are cast in réles 
complementary to each other. Their destiny is to 
cooperate in a flexible, balanced solidarity of con- 
tinents to realize ideals of peace and humanity. 
One hopes that the prophesies of Sefor Cornejo, 
minister of Peru to France, are well founded. 


Can Nations Be Nercusors? by David Living- 
ston Crawford. Pp. 120. Stratford Co., Bos- 
ton, 1932. Price, $1.50. 


A neighborhood of nations, says the author, is 
more likely soon to materialize than the idealistic 
“Brotherhood of Man.” We may as well admit 
that Nationalism must and should survive. In- 
ternationalism is no substitute and probably never 
will be. The nations, however, must retain self- 
respect, learn respect for neighbor nations and at- 
tain perspective in order to live together. Differ- 
ing languages, one-sided textbooks, superiority 
complexes and other barriers to friendship are 
talked over in these chapters, with the resultant 
conclusion that mental disarmament is the nec- 
essary preliminary to any other kind. 

The author of these brief conversational chap- 
ters is president of the University of Hawaii. 
Born in Mexico, the son of an American mother 
and a Scottish father, himself educated in Po- 
mona, Stanford and Cornell, a scientist and busi- 
ness man, he is peculiarly well fitted to look at 
nations and to see them in the réles of neighbors. 





